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™£ DOCTOR 4 Fam) avo HOUSEHOLD 


appreciate | Lifebuoy Soap 
because of its ™ antiseptic dis- 
infectant properties combined with its 
thorough cleansing qualities. Its use 
throughout the home leaves an atmos- 
phere of cleanliness and health not ex- 
perienced from other soaps. _ Try it. 


‘‘Lifebuoy Soap is one of the most remarkable soaps I have ever used, especially in the sick room it is inval- 
uable. Lifebuoy Soap ought to be in every home.”’ 
C. H. LELAND, M.D., 202 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. _ 
“In 5 per cent. aqueous solution we find that Lifebuoy Soap destroys the microorganisms of Typhoid Fever, 
Cholera and Dipbtheria in about five minutes.” . 
JosepH McFarRLanp, M.D., Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
““Have used Lifebuoy Soap for some time and can highly recommend it splendid disinfectant, which 
should be used in every household where health and cleanliness are desired. 
Mrs. W. S. CARTER, Methuen, Mass. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 


Authorized Capital: $2,600,000 
Paid-up Capital : 1,600,000 


PHILADELPHIA: 1323 Walnut Street 
1030 Chestnut Street 
1029 Race Street 


NEW YORK: 29 West 33d Street 
944 Broadway 

BOSTON : 396 Boylston Street 
182 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO : 9 Monroe Street 
8 Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO: 240 Stockton Street 
LONDON, ENG.: _ 17 Hanover Street, Regent Street 
MONTREAL : 2466 St. Catherine Street 


(Aad over fifty other cities) 


The old Tabard Inn at Southwark, England, made famous 
by Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales 














Tue Book.Lovers LIBRARY 
THe Tasarp Inn Lisrary 


OFFICERS: 


Seymour Eaton, President and Librarian 

W. FRANK ENGLISH, Vice-President 

Joun E. Bryant, Treasurer and Managing Editor 

R. THORNTON Eaton, General Manager 

F. W. Speirs, Pu.D., Educational Director 

Dr. GEORGE W. WARREN, Chairman Library Committee 
Ws. P. Hoop, Assistant Treasurer 

Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE, Assistant General Manager 
Ww. F. Situ, Assistant to the Librarian 

CHARLES J. ZIEGLER, Manager of Book Department 

F. B. Hopeins, Associate Editor 

Frep. W. RoGErs, Equipment Agent 

JONATHAN J. SPARLING, Auditor 


57 Branch Libraries, 234 Delivery Stations, over 4,000 
Delivery Centres, and over 2,000 Employees 


HOME OFFICES: 1323 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 








Information 





Three months ago an independent cor- 
poration entitled The Library Publishing 
Company was organized for the purpose 
of publishing a three-dollar monthly 
magazine to be known as The Booklovers 
Magazine. A month ago the Preferred 
Stock of this Corporation ($100,000) 
was Offered to the present shareholders 
of the Booklovers at par. The whole 
amount was subscribed in a few days. 
This fact is noted here simply to give the 
public some idea of the confidence which 
investors have in the future of the whole 
enterprise. The magazine itself has met 
with immediate popular favor. 




















BEGINNING THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 1903 


First Public Sale of Library Capital Stock 
PRESENT PAID-UP CASH CAPITAL 


$1,600,000 


CASH DIVIDENDS PAID REGULARLY SINCE 1900 AT 10% RATE 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


The first Booklovers library was opened in Philadelphia on March 
5, 1900. The Corporation now has completely equipped branch 
libraries in fifty American cities, in two Canadian cities, and in 
London, England. The country is covered with this new 
library service from Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles in 
the West, to Portland, Boston, and Richmond in the East; from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Montreal in the North, to Atlanta 
and New Orleans in the South. The libraries located in these 
fifty larger cities are distributing centers for some thousands of 
smaller cities and towns. The Booklovers books will be found 
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on all the leading through trains from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific; on the American Line steamers from New York to 
Southampton; and on the Pacific Steamship Company’s 
steamers from San Francisco to Japan and China. Members 
anywhere are members everywhere. The Booklovers circulates 
over ten million books a year. It is the largest circulating 
library in the world. 

More than $1,250,000 has been invested in the Booklovers. A 
considerable amount of this has been spent upon organization, 
in opening up new territory, and in maintaining a complete 
library equipment in the field. Each new center opened had to 


(Booklovers books in attractive red cloth cases) 


be maintained until the membership was sufficiently large to 


place it upon a paying basis. Business men who control large 


enterprises can realize something of the expense involved in this 
necessary preliminary work. The fact is, the results secured 
could never have been secured for a million and a quarter 
dollars or for three times this sum if the library’s call for mem- 
bership at every point had not met with such an immediate and 
unprecedented response. 

The Booklovers is now an accomplished fact. It is not in need 
of additional capital. It has no debts other than its monthly 
accounts. It pays cash and it discounts its bills. It has recently 


(October 1) increased its membership fees about forty per cent, 
_ 




















— 
not primarily to increase its earnings, but to better its service— 


to give its members a wider range of new books and less re- 
stricted book privileges. Ev2n at the advanced fees (which now 
range from $5 to $50 a year) the membership is steadily in- 
creasing. The work of perfecting the organization is still going 
forward. Earnings are yet being expended upon capital account. 
The book service is better than it ever was, and yet the actual 
cost per member of the service is fully thirty per cent less than 
it was a year ago. The used book stock is being taken care of 
wholly by other library departments. In short, the Booklovers 
is a clean-cut, well-managed business proposition, having in it 
for the near future sufficient earning power to pay a ten per cent 
dividend upon the entire capitalization ($2,600,000) of the 
corporation. The net earnings of the Tabard Inn and other 
library departments will accrue also to the benefit of share- 
holders. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


Pustic Sate of 100,000 Booktovers Swarts at Par 


Authorized by the Board of Directors at a 
Meeting held in Philadelphia, January 7, 1903, 
the additional capital to be used exclusively 
for the extension of The Tabard Inn Library 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE TABARD IINN LIBRARY 


The Tabard Inn Library is owned by The Booklovers Corporation. 
The first Tabard Inn libraries were opened in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, in March, 1902. This new library has now 
many hundreds of branches and a membership closely approach- 
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ing that of the Book/overs. It is a library for the masses of the 
reading people; the people to whom the Booklovers is neces- 
sarily inaccessible. Membership is good anywhere in the United 
States or Canada. A Tabard Inn book in its attractive black-and- 
red case is the only identification necessary. It is the purpose 
of the management to place fully 20,000 Tabard Inn exchange 
stations throughout the country and a member carrying a book 
to any station can immediately exchange it for any other Tabard 
Inn book upon the payment of the exchange fee of five cents. 
The whole system is working admirably, and the exchanges at 
the present time average one a week for each member enrolled. 


A Life Membership in the Tabard Inn is sold for $5; an Annual 
Membership costs $1.50; the exchange fee of 5 cents is the only 
additional charge. The membership is increasing at the present 
time at the rate of 10,000a month. One million members seem 
easily possible; not.necessarily a million homes represented, for 
many homes have from three to five memberships. Such a 
membership in the sale of exchange tickets alone would pro- 
duce a gross annyal income of over $2,000,000. Shop- 
keepers are glad to have the Exchange Stations upon a ten per 
cent basis on account of the additional trade attracted to their 
shops. Business men do not need to look far to see in the 
Tabard Inn a sound business idea with very large earning 
possibilities. 


A New Idea i effect January 1, 1903 


Any book purchased in any bookstore or from any publisher in 
the United States is exchangeable at the Tabard Inn (Central 
Library Stations) for a Tabard Inn book upon the following 
conditions: 


1. The book must have been published within six months. 


2. It must be of character suitable for Tabard Inn cir- 
culation. 


. It must be in good condition. 
. It must have cost a dollar or more when purchased. 


. Ten cents must be paid in cash to cover the expense of 
the black-and-red cloth case. 


6. The book must become the property of the library. 




















The member presenting the book can select in exchange any 
book from the library he chooses, and he can go on exchanging 
this additional book at the ordinary exchange rates. If the pur- 
chased book is presented by a non-member it will be accepted 
at its actual retail cost price in part payment of a membership 
fee. This new plan gives Tabard Inn members three excep- 
tional book privileges : 


1. They will feel free to buy books knowing that every 
book they buy is immediately exchangeable. 


2. They can gradually accumulate in their homes a little 
library of Tabard Ina books, all of which are exchange- 
able at any time and without reference to the length of 
time they may have had them. 


3- These books are perpetually exchangeable so long as 
the members continue to belong to the library. 


This new idea has also three very important values to the library 
Corporation : 


1. It will give the library for immediate use a large 
variety of new books of the members’ own choosing. 


2. It will bring to the library annually hundreds of 
: thousands of new books for which only 


an exchange privilege is given in return. 


3- Instead of being «one-bookers” the library 

members will become two-bookers” or 

“three-bookers” or even *twenty-five- 

| | 5ookers,” and thus the earnings from 
TT |e exchange fees will be greatly increased. 
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From :a purely financial standpoint and apart 
wholly from the great impetus which it will 
give the membership, this new idea is the most 
important and most far-reaching step which the 
management has taken since the library was 
founded. Under it the members themselves 
will supply a very considerable fraction of the 
(Tabard Inn Book-ease) DOok-capital required. 
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How the Tabard Inn is Organized and Managed 


New York State, for instance (outside of New York City and 
suburbs), is divided into fifteen Library chains or districts, 
(There are in New York State 392 towns and cities of 1000 
population or over.) Each chain consists of 30 to 50 towns and 
villages and is managed from a central point by a local manager. 
This manager locates his branch libraries and stations, secures 
the membership, arranges for the distribution and regular ex- 
change of books, sells the exchange tickets in bulk to the local 
stations, makes all collections, and answers correspondence. 
The manager of the Syracuse chain is placing a little library of 
from 50 to 250 books in every village and town in his district. 


OO USE 


(One of the two hundred Tabard Inn Chains, which are now in process of organization) 


He is paid a salary and a commission. His salary is based on 
his gross membership, and reaches its maximum when his mem- 
bership reaches 7500. The local Tabard Inn manager pays 
all expenses (except office rent) out of his commissions. 


(Tabard Inn Books in black-and-red cloth cases) 

















(Tabard Inn books in black-and-red cloth cases) 


A Business EstiMaTE Of ONE Liprary CHAIN 


ESTIMATED EARNINCS 





7500 Members at $1.50 each - - - - $11,250.00 
Exchange Tickets, 390,000 at 4% Te" 15,600.00 
Advertisements (on tickets, literature, etc.) 1,000.00 


$27,850.00 


ESTIMATED EXPENSES 





Maximum Salary - - - 

Maximum Office Rent - - - - = 
Commissions on Fees and Tickets -  - 
Freight on Books from State Center -— - 


$13,550.00 


ESTIMATED INVESTMENT 





15,000 Books averaging 60 - - - $ 9,000.00 
40 Tabard Inn Book Cases at $25 es 1,000.00 


$10,000.00 


These figures are based on actual facts. The Tabard Inn has 
hundreds of small libraries in operation and the management 
has positive information regarding receipts and expenses. The 
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figures show net earnings of $14,300 on an investment of $10,000. 
Considering that books last only two years (they really last four) 
and writing off $5,000 each year for each. chain against home 
office and other expenses, there still remains a net profit of 


fifty per cent. 


There is no doubt of the fact that 
the Tabard Inn is one of the very 
best investment propositions since 
the early days of the telephone. 














The entire country outside of the very large cities is being 
divided into about 200 such library chains. This immense or- 
ganization is being pushed forward under the most capable 
management and in the most aggressive sort of way. We are 
determined upon doing the new-book circulating library busi- 
ness of the country. It will remain for the public libraries to 
do for the people at large what the private library does for the 
individual, namely, preserve for reference and for record books 
of permanent value. 
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(Consider the possibilities of this one section of the United States with a TABARD Inw branch in 
every city, town and village) 
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A CORNER OF OUR TABARD INN LIBRARY IN BOSTON. 


The Corporation owns and operates a complete library equipment in each of more than 
Fifty American Cities. Members anywhere are members everywhere. The system permits 
members to carry books anywhere and to exchange them anywhere from Japan to Chicago, 


trom Chicago to London, either en route or in any city visited. 








Other Library Enterprises 


These include our special Medical Library for physicians, our Temple Library for 
Sunday Schools, our ‘Reading Club courses, etc., all of which are valuable adjuncts 
to the larger library departments. We own a large manufacturing plant for print- 
ing, book-binding, etc. We have special conveniences for handling books by 
freight quickly, and all the leading express companies have granted us special 
return privileges upon all books returned to our library centers. We have a com- 
pact, business-like organization, which is using every avenue of progress and of 
profit in the interests wholly of its shareholders. 
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The Used-book Problem as We See It 


Our libraries dovetail in such a way as to completely solve the 
problem. The Booklovers will be more and more a library of 
absolutely new books. All books bought for the Booklovers are 
withdrawn in from three to six months and charged to the 
Tabard Inn at special prices. It costs from five to ten cents 
each to repair and recase these books. (We own our own factories 
for this work.) About twenty-five per cent of the books needed 
in the Tabard Inn are bought direct from publishers, It is esti- 
mated that during the current year the remaining twenty-five 
per cent of Tabard Inn books will be supplied under our new 
plan by our own members. There is at the present time a 
demand from factories, railways, and great corporations for 
libraries for their employes exceeding many times any supply 
which for a long time to come we shall be able to withdraw 
from the library service. This is the whole problem in a 


nutshell. 
a 























History of tie Liprary STock 


The name of our corporation is The Booklovers Library. This 
corporation is organized under the laws of the State of New 


Jersey. The original capitalization at the date of organization, 
in June, 1900, was $600,000. This was afterwards increased by 
vote of the Shareholders to $2,600,000—the present capitaliza- 
tion. The original sale of Stock exceeded slightly 22,000 
Shares. There have been three additional sales made exclu- 
sively to members of the Library. The results of these several 
sales are as follows : 


Original Sale at Organization - - - - $228,160 


First Sale to Library Members (April, 1901) - 369,690 
Second Sale to Library Members (Nov., 1901) 538,550 
Third Sale to Library Members (May, 1902) - 476,320 


TOTAL STOCK SOLD (To date) - - $1,612,720 





It will interest investors to know that this Stock has been sold 
exclusively to members of the Library, that the par value of $10 
a Share has been exacted in every instance, that it has been sold 
almost entirely in blocks of twenty-five shares or more and for 
cash, and that not a dollar of commission has been paid to broker 
or banker for handling. The Stock has simply been sold as 
capital was needed in the extension and developing of the 
several library enterprises. We have among our 3000 Share- 
holders many men and women of the highest social position in 
the country. They have purchased the stock wholly as a 
permanent investment and not with any speculative purpose. 
Hundreds of the same investors have made purchases each time 
the Stock was offered. 


Our Libraries :n England and Canada 
The English and Canadian branches of the Booklovers and Tabard 
Inn libraries are Owned and managed wholly by the American 
Corporation. The Book/overs occupies an entire building in the 
very heart of the best shopping district of London, and the enter- 
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(The Home of the Booklovers in Philadelphia) 


prise is being extended to all the larger cities and towns of 
Great Britain. The deliveries are made wholly from London. 
The English fees range from $15 to $35, and even at these fees 
the Booklovers is growing much more rapidly than it did at the 
outset in this country. Fifty branch Tabard Inn libraries have 
already been located in London and suburbs, and every indica- 
tion points to the largest kind of financial success. (Call at 17 
Hanover Street, Regent Street, when you visit London next 
season and look the enterprise over for yourself.) 


Information for Investors 


The Shares are Ten Dollars each. 
The new issue will be sold in blocks of Twenty-five Shares or more. 
The terms of payment are ten per cent down and the balance in sixty days. 


The Stock when fully paid is non-assessable. Stock when fully paid will be 
entitled to pro-rata dividends from the date of final payment. 


Among the 3000 present Shareholders there are hundreds of representativ 
business men of widely-known financial standing. Within the last twelve 
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months fewer than 100 transfers bave been made and many of these have 
been made between members of the same family or to settle up estates. 


The fiscal year ends on ‘fune 30. The annual meeting of Shareholders is 
held on the second Tuesday of October. 


DIVIDENDS 





A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per cent was paid 
regularly from August 1, 1900. At a special meeting of the 
Directors held in February, 1902, it was voted to change the 
dividend periods from quarterly to half-yearly. Under this new 
arrangement the first half-yearly dividend of five per cent was 
paid on August 15 last. The next half-yearly dividend date will 
be February 15. (The half-yearly dividend periods end June 
3o and December 31, respectively.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR STOCK 


Applications for Stock should be made out in the prescribed form 
as indicated on the back and mailed to the undersigned. A 
check for ten per cent of the amount subscribed should accom- 
pany each application; the balance to be paid in sixty days. 
The Shares are offered at par (ten dollars each) and the entire 
amount (100,000 Shares) remaining in the treasury will be sold 
without reserve upon these terms. The general financial feeling 
regarding the Booklovers Stock is that the moment the entire 
amount has been sold the market price will rapidly advance. 
The Board of Directors has purposely kept the price at ten 
dollars for the benefit of Library members. 


SEYMOUR EATON, President 
JOHN E. BRYANT, Treasurer 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
1323 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


January 10, 1903 


NOTICE 
See next page for form of application. 




















(A grip of books packed for a country member) 


Send your application for Booklovers stock 
direct to the Treasurer. Please word your 
application as indicated in the following form 





APPLICATION FOR STOCK 
Scale et ae a ce 


Mr. JOHN E. BRYANT, Treasurer, 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Dear Sir: 


Please enter my name for___ 


Booklovers Library at Ten Dollars a Share. I enclose my check for $ 
being Ten Per Cent. of the par value, and I agree to pay the balance in sixty days. 


Name 


_ Shares of Stock of The 





Write name plainly. If ‘‘ Mrs.” or ‘‘ Miss”’ please write it so. 


Address 

















NOTE.—The entire amount may be paid at once if desired. Dividend earnings will begin with the date of full 


payment. 
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New Beoks of Importance Just: Published: by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A“ vitally impertant” book which carries with it all the force and delightfulness 
of the author’s personal contact with both sides of the great labor disputes of re- 
cent years, especially during the importane strikes in the anthracite coal regions. 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS _ The Social Unrest 


STUDIES IN LABOR AND SOCIALIST MOVEMENTS 


“It isthe most séarching description and criticism yet penned of our whole social and 
industrialsituation ... .. it may. be classed after Bryce’s American Commonwealth for 
its fund of information about our country.”—Boston HERALD. 


Cloth, remo, $1.50 net ( postage 13¢.). 


By CARL HILTY, Professor of Constitutional Law, University of Bern, Translated 
by FRANCIS G, PEABODY, Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University 


Happiness, Essays on the Meaning of Life 


Essays on The Art of Work; How to ts 7 the Battles of Life; Good Habits; The 
Children of this World are Wiser than the Children of Light; the Art of Having Time; 


Happiness; The Meaning of Life. Cloth, r2mo. Just Ready. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S London in the Eighteenth Century 
A social picture of the London of that time, a profusely illustrated, handsome, demy 
quarto volume. Cloth, 680 pp., gilt tops, $7.50 net (carriage extra). 


By SIDNEY LEE Victoria; A Biography 
“The most truthful life of a great Queen and the most impartial history of the 

Victorian age that has yet been issued from the press.”—Tuz SPECTATOR, London. 
611 p. Cloth, 8vo0, $3.00. 


By ELWOOD MEAD Irrigation Institutions 


* A practical discussion of the pate pe gm water questions of the West, the economic 
and legal questions created by the growth of irrigated agriculture,” by the Chief of Irriga- 
tion Investigations in the Dept. of Agriculture. 


Citizens’ Library. Half leather, $1.25 net (postage 9c.). 


By ERNEST A. GARDNER Ancient Athens 
“We may cordially testify,” says the Nsw York TRIBUNE, “to the value and interest 

of the book as a broad survey of its subject, clear, practical and vivid, and altogether 

a sound guide.” Cloth, 8vo, gilt top, profusely illustrated, $5.00 net ( postage joc ). 


By M. OSTROGORSKI Translated by FREDERICK CLARKE 


Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties 


“A contribution of unique importance. . . . few if any students of political history 
have exhibited egual appreciation of the problems which modern democracy has to solve, 
or have ane" more useful materials or more acute criticism to the discussion of these 
problems.”—M. W.H. in Tug Sunpay Sun, N. Y. 


Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $6.00 net (expressage extra). 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. I, The Renaissance 


Planned by the late Lord ACTON, written by nineteen of the most eminent of English 
historical writers, this is ** The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most 
im rtant books of our time.”"—THE LONDON TIMES. 

“There can be no qeestes about the great value of the work, in fact it is invaluable to 
every historical student.”—Tug Pusiio LEDGER, Phila. 


Cloth, 8vo, 927 p., $3.75 net (postage 29¢.) 
By JOHN FISKE Essays; Historical and Literary 
“These two volumes show him from many sides. His vast knowledge, his power of say- 


ing things persuasively, the play of his wit, the large catholicity of his mind are on every 
page. . . . they must rank among the biggest books of the year.”—P1ITTsBURG GAZETTE. 


Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $4.00 net (carriage extra), 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, © Fitth Ave., New York 
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MASTER of 
WARLOCK 


R. EGGLES- 
TON’S third 
By ss % = z ; story in a group, 
. of which his 


GEORGE ; : N | a recent very successful 


“Dorothy South”’ is the 


C ARY i SRS » TE Jsecond, deals with the carly 


istages of the Civil War, from 


tee eS Res" * the Southern point of view, 
EGGLESTON eae: / ; Se) Ewithout a touch of sectional. 


ism, and thus carries on his 





delightful and authoritative 


Author of 4 eS: & wv” . | [studies of American conditions 
ol re tet lin the South. ‘‘The Mas- 
= DOROTHY SOUTH ‘ ¥ See pter of Warlock” has an in- 


teresting plot, and is full of 


es A CAROLINA es 2 : Pes purity of sentiment, charm of 
C AV ALIFR” at 3 3 . s: J 4g ne atmosphere, and stirring do- 
net > . é F s . 


ings. One of the typical 
family feuds of Virginia sepa- 

"i f re - 3 rates the lovers at first ; but, 
Six Illustrations ; “3 Seok when the hero goes to the 
ao ¥ jc war, the heroine undergoes 
by many hardships and advent- 


C. D. WILLIA MS F : ures to serve him, and they 


are happily united in the end, 


Price, $1.50 











“Agatha.” “The Master of Warlock” 


CAPTAIN 


By CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, author of “ J. DEVLIN — BOSS.” Six illustrations by 
A. I. KELLER. Price, $1.50 














In this charming double love tale of war time, the great figure of the Captain, who will be at 
once recognized as General Grant, dominates the whole story, and offers the most striking 
portrait of that unique figure yet to be found in American fiction. 








LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON? 
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Press Cutting 


Re meike’s Bureau 


d vou all newspaper clippings which may 
oil sce your —— or any subject Op which yen Sane 
newspape: periodicat 
and Europe is searched. 


HENRY ROMEIKE. 110 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


Educated man of business to 
WANTED— reprneens us. Weekly E — or 
definite time ty with commission vile; 

Give age, ualifications, references. DD, 
COMPANY, 
WABAN, 


ew York. 
ee teen 
WABAN SCHOOL, 


MASS. 
hoo! for twenty-five bo: $500 to $600. 
— = J. W Puageek, A.M., Principal. 











Resident pupils, $1,000. The Cam! 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 


Rogers Hall School 


admits to Smith, Vassar, 


School | 
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Golf, Baske H 
Mre. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
for Catalogue, address 
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THE PRESIDENT. 
has now the finest building devoted 
to music in the world. 

ConsERVATO Founded 1853. Unsurpassed ad- 
OF MUSIC vantages in composition, vocal and 
instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 








may appear | 





FRANK W HALE, General Manager, Sosten, Mass. 





The Reigning Favorite in New England, 
— THE — . 


REAL DIARY 


OF A 


REAL BOY, 


HAS INVADED NEW YORK. 


Ask your bookseller for an introduction to 
the most genuinely amusing book produced in 
many years. Judge Shute, of Exeter, N. H., 
(Harvard ’79), kept the Diary in his boyhood 
35 years ago. The incidents actually occurre 
as the book sets them forth, and nearly all of 
the 125 persons who supply so much rich fun 
for the reader are living to-day in New York 
or New England or other parts of the United 
States. The book is sure to become a New 
England classic. 


135 pages. Appropriate Cloth Binding. 
Price, $1.00. All Booksellers. 
THE EVERETT PRESS CO. 


Publishers, Boston, Mass. 











JANUARY 


NOVELS 





(Griffin Series). 
Cloth, $1.00. 


the time is that of the Civil War. 


“In the Pale,” etc. 
FERRIS. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


which he writes. 


a 


Kent Fort Manor 


By Witt1am Henry Bascocx, author of “The Tower of Wye.” 
Illustrated by W. SHERMAN Ports. 


The scene of Mr. Babcock’s new novel is laid in the Chesapeake Bay and several of the 
chief characters are descendents of the William Claiborne who figures in his former book, but 
There is a curious psychological problem of inherited memory 
involved in the plot which is sure to attract attention and interest. 


The Archierey of Samara 


A Russian novel, by Henry Iviowiz1, author of “The Weird Orient,” 


( Griffin Series). 


This is a thrilling story of some very interesting phases of Russian life by one who knows 
his subject thoroughly, having been born and passed his early years in the Russian province of 
It will be found of absorbing interest and of much sociological value. 


I2mo, 


Illustrated by Srepuen J. 








HENRY T, COATES 8 GO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA , 
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Interlocking 
Th 
Noiseless, Non-slippery, 
Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
narily durable. The 
finest’ floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 
Hospitals, Libraries, 
Kitchens, Laundrigs, 
Billiard-Rooms, Bath 


Rooms, Stairv 
Etc., Etc. 


Laid directly upon” 
existing floor. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd. 


New York, 25 Park Place; Chicago, 150 Lake St.; Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St.; St. 
411 No. 3d St.; San Francisco, 509-511 Market St.; Baltimore, The Baltimore Rubber 
Ceo., 101 Hopkins Place; Loudon, England.’The KB. & S. Folding Gate Co., 19 
to 21 Tewer St., Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 











The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to the springs and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, An Elgin Watch always has the word 


_ - z “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, - - - - Elgin, Il. 











FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH] 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through Our 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


Gombined with 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
No longer unnecessary memorizing or weary hours spent over verbs, declensions, elabo- 
rate rules, and other waste of time over antiquated methods. It requires but a few minutes 
practice several times a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conversa- 
tional Freach, (ierman, or Spanish. Co!lege professors all over this and other coun- 
tries, and the Press generally, endorse this perfect and natural system of teaching languages, 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter telling all about 
this 20th-century acientific marvel. A postal will do. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, - 2iA Park Row, New York 











Upright and Desk Top Filing Cabinets 


The most convenient device for filing and classifying clippings, illustrations, 
manuscripts, etc. It is the acme of simplicity and ready reference and a stimulus 
to the busy man by reason of the accuracy and facility with which memoranda 
are preserved and referred to. 

The Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to your library or 
manuscript and permits use of any known method of classification 


A Mental Savings Bank 


Bishop J. H.V 

“To read with . Yennite purpose and classify what you read by this system, is 
of untold value.” 
Geo. H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent, N. LY. C. & H. BR, Ry. Co. 

* | find them indispensable to me in my work. 
Desk Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and styles 
Specially arranged Cabinets for clergymen, physicians an 
— Bo + yer var men. 

es $7.50 and upwards, shipped prepaid on egarovel. Return at our expense 

if not ayant ot end for-catalogue, prices and literature. 


THE LIBRARY FILING CABINET COMPANY, 108 Washington St., Chicago. 














es 
Was GIFTS 
QZ wy 
The presentation at 
, the Festival Season of 
' MEMORIALS is an an- 
cient custom which has 
n revived during the past few years. 
To those desirous of erecting important 
ork, whether in GLASS, MARBLE, 
MOSAIC, METAL OR CARVED 
WOOD, we would solicit correspondence. 
ime is short in which to Design and Exe- 
pc Asisic Work, SeadforPhotographe || firs sae EmIRCH, ot 


The Best Results. 


in the Amount and Quality of work done, and the 
Ease and Speed with which it is done, are attained 


a] & : Fe : | es A IMA BR only through the use of the 
" prince Remington Typewriter 
ffice, 59 Garmine Street, 


Studios, 23, 25 and'27 Sixth Aveunt REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
NEW-YORK. 327 Broadway. New York. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC, 


EUROPE tic ange) om ay — = $250 


~R etm at ones. 
Kev. I. D. TEMPLE, Flemiugten P. 0., New Jersey. 


EASTON SANITARIUM, 


' ua and mental patients received Twen 
m4 yearn ex — late First ‘Assieiant |S Lea in Middle 
town, N. tate Hospital ; visit before dec 








i hi 
SPENCER KINNEY, M.v., Kaston, (a. 





EUROPE AND ORIENT 


-nec Searon. Limited Parties. | nex- 

pt ereents at detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sight g. Term Address. 

r. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, "Glens Falls. N. Y¥. 


46 9 A high class private san:- 
INTERPINES torium for the treatmet:.! 
of disorders of the nervous 


systum. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York. 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER KESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO WAY. 


Accommodates 200 ests. For terms, etc, address 
S. HOWE, Hamilton,’ Bermuda. 
Circulars, etc., at F. H. Scofield’s. 1 Madison- ave., 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.00 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 fer Day up. 














The entra Location, ‘Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
cep'ional Excetlence are characteristic of this hotel and 
oh secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 





MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


Stone, Iron and Slate Construction. 


Atlantic City’s newest and niost modern hotel. Built aud 
equipped especia.ly for Winter trade, Hot and cold sea 
water in all baths, Telephones in rooms. Special suites 
with private service ; Valet and Ladies’ HairJresser service. 
Weekly high-grade musicals. Golf privileges. Booklet. 


JUSIAH WHITE & "BONS, 








EAST and WES? 


through the Grandest Scenery 
East of the Rocky Mountains 


VIRGINIA HOT. SPRINGS 


A Distinctive Health Resort 
Open all the Year 


FINEST BATHING ESTABLISHMENT IN AMERIC\ 





For Itlustrated Descriptive Pamphlets, Address, 


H. W. FULLER, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


The Shorehai 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnisii 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room 17 
phones, and all Modern Improvements, and 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the trave 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and U 
date Hotel. 

American and European Plans, 


Take Penn R. R. cabsto Hotel. 

















Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway and 





NEW YORK ¢ 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATE 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBU 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


send for Descriptive W, JOHNSON QUIS 
Booklet. 4 Proprietor. 
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The Wiltshire “THE NAME 1S EVERYTHING.” 
rss ave ont ton ||| EStOrbrook 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 











Open All the Year. 





iq) | 

p | Easy Writer. 
Centrally located, within a few steps of Steel Is exactl yu Awhat its 

Pier and all amusements; steam heat, sun name imfinu 

parlor, elevator to street level, O ver 150 


$250 PER DAY. other styles} 
$12.50 PER WEEK. every pun 
Sead for illustrated booklet. S.S PHOEBUS. stationers\|/have them. 
Accept no ¥substitute. 
Representative : nes te REO CASRN SIC TE LY 
H. E. LANSING, || THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
289 4th Avenue, Corner 23d Street. 11 to 5. Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
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California 


Leaves Chicago 8 00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 


] It is the most luxurious train on the American.Continent. Private 
€ compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 
pir y Less than three days en route. 
y and ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 
\ Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a. m. and 11.30 p.m. daily, with 
eet through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


RK GI » 
: RATE Chicago & North-Western 
CESSIBE Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


~ Write for particulars to 

, W. B. KNISKERN, 

ON QUIS PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER. _ 
rletor. CHICAGO. 
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Let Me Convince You 


You who are sick and discouraged — 
You who are doctoring without result — 


Be fair with yourselves— ask me for the facts — 
Learn how half a million others got well. 





What Proof do you Want? 


I have 65,000 letters from cured ones, and will 
send all you care to read. 


I have a circular giving the names and addresses 
of one thousand people in one city, whom my 
Restorative has cured in just the past six months. 
Do you want it? 


I have actual records of over half a million 
chronic cases which I have cured in the past 12 
years. Almost every neighborhood in America 
has its living witnesses to what my Restorative will 
do. Just ask for evidence and I can overwhelm 
you with it, for the evidence is everywhere. 


My Restorative has made these cures by 
strengthening the imside nerves. It will do that 
with you. It will bring back the nerve power 
which alone operates the vital organs, It will give 
the weak organ power to do its duty. 


It does that invariably, and the results are 
permanent. I speak from a lifetime’s experience 
with diseases that no common treatment cures. 
It will make you well all over. 


A Month on Trial 


Simply write me a postal card, stating wil 
book you need. I will then mail you an order 
your druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Re 
ative. You may take it a month at my risk. 
it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If it fails I willf 
the druggist myself. And your mere w 
shall decide it. 


That offer itself is the best evidence of mé 


that a remedy ever had. 


Those who accept it are those who doubt! 
their cases are reachable. Yet you must 
that I cure them, else the offer would ruin me. 


Now if you are not well, you need that! 
A postal will secure it. All the proofs you ¥ 
are waiting. Won’t you write to-day? 


Simply state which book 
you want, and address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 226, 
Racine, Wis. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one o 
bottles. At all druggists. 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 

explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 

get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE as? HARNESS COMPANY. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write to nearest office. 








EW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 
N. Y., N. H. .R. RB. an nnections. 

aid aaa Te Na ; Ir | EATS TH E Durex 

By way of 


Hartford and Willimantic, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
++New London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springheld and Worcester, 
++New London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
Hartford and Willimantic, 
*New London and Providence, 
*Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence. 


*Dally, including Sunday. {Stops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and 
bn, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass, Agent. 


end model, sketch or photo of invention for 
ree report on patentability. 


DRLAN CLYDE CULLEN 
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Unequalledin PURITY FLAVOR 
Counselor-at-Law | ___ ALL GROCERS: Ss 


|.$. Supreme Court, registered Att’y U. S. 


atent Office, U. S. and Foreign Patents, RAT 
Caveats, Trade Marks and Copyrights. 
No. 700 7th Street, N. W. 
OPPOSITE U. 8. PATENT OFFICE, ° 











Washington, D. C. 








A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 
NO POISON = 


Has Ever Been Found in Best Known Remedy for Diseases 


Agate Nickel- of the Digestive Organs. 


Steel Ware. As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of other natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
United States Court Pasted on os . 
every piece, both delicious and refreshing. 
PROVES | IT. 
write ue Bow Booklet ‘¥ies. SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO, 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Se leading Department and 
ousefurnishing Stores 


‘New York, Boston, Chicago.” | | meats TAILLE Ty 1.8 ako 
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E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET - BOSTON 


DENVER AND SAN PRANCISCO. 
Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS 
71 Broadway, New York City. 





Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSAGT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Meapatne. Entered at the New York Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 





$2.00. Single es, 10 cents. 
Ginnie copinsover six months old twenty-tive cents, Postage 
tomy by sy ye mend iv the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 
er for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


Terms of gubaeriptien. hy perm in advance: one year, 





printed to order, only $1 per 1, 1,000; 





other stationery 5 SB. Address 
to-day. 576 Ma- 
sonic o temple, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES 


"Ruban 


OF NEW YORK. 


Hs an established record for progresj 

ness, liberality and clearness of its poi 
contracts. It was the first company to int 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEE 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given 
application to the Home Office. 


|Microscope 


Folding Microscope, new Doublet lens, { 
Nature study, 

Dissectin; lcroscope, new Doublet lens, { 
Nature y. 9 

ey Senden *s Micrc scope, reduced from 
$27.50 to $22 


» Beck’s new $45 Laboratory Microsene 
duced to $36. k’s new Mic! 
with two eye pieces, objectives 28, 16, anf) 

“=>, 1-12, trip'e nose piece and Ablb+ con‘enser. fi 

Agen 8 for all microscopes made by £. Ue 
and R.&J.Beck. Special prices to Seb 


2 WILLIAMS, BROWN & FARLE, 
Lek H, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelph 

















43D YEAR— 


Home Life Insurance Compan 


Of 


NEW YORK 





GEORGE E. IDE, 


President 





Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund . 


$14,432,216. 
12,025,748. 


983 060. 


Contingent Fund 
Net Surplus 
Insurance in Force 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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et lens, {0 
let lens, ft 
educed from 


HAS THE 


GIBRALTAR 


S4l\HE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co, of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY Presipent 


Statement for the Year ending December 31, 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 
WMedesived Gow Peete. 2.0. .ce ico cee ack: Ge ae he 
From all other Sources... ... 2. ee cee cee cee ee 


DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for Claims by Death 
To Policy-holders for “panera” fey Dividends, ‘ete. 
For all other Accounts ees 


1902 





$56,874,062 15 
16,430,960 59 


$73,305,022 74 


$17,529,455 51 
11,580,201 60 
15,040,650 47 


$44,150,307 58 


.-» $220,140,306 02 

; 81,566,584 60 
10,278,000 00 
14,620,874 79 














ASSETS 


United States Bonds and other Securities ... 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage .... 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities ... ... ... ... 
Loans on Com “nt Ss own Policies ... = 
Real Estate: _ = y’s Office Buildin sin London, 
Paris, Berlin, ew York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Sydney and Mexico, and 
other Real Estate ... ... MB Peed bone 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com anies ai 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferre Premiums, ‘ete. 


LIABILITIES 


Liability for Policy Reserves, etc. ... 
Liability for Contingent Guarantee Fund 
Liability for Authorized Dividends ... ... 








32,833,323 45 
15,677,925 78 
7,315,666 66 


$382,432,681 30 


$314;293,458 19 
65,119,223 11 
3,020,000 00 


$382,432,681 30 
---$1,342,912,062 31 




















Insurance and Annuities in force ... ... ... «. 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 


calculated by the Insurance Department 


CHARLES A. PRELLER’ Auditor 





BOARD OF 
RuFus W. PECKHAM 
J. HOBART HERRICK 
WILLIAM P. DIxon 
ROBERT A. GRANN1SS 
HENRY H. ROGERS 
OHN W. AUCHINCLOSS 


RICHARD A, McCuRDY 
AMES C. HOLDEN 
ERMANN C. VON PosT 

ROBERT OLYPHANT 

GEORGE F. BAKER 

DUDLEY OLCOTT 

FREDERIC CROMWELL HEODORE MORFORD 

JULIEN T. DAVIES WILLIAM BABCOCK 

CHARLES R. HENDERSON] STUYVESANT FISH 


TRUSTEES 

AUGUSTUS D, JUILLIARD| CHARLES D. DICKEY 
CHARLES E, MILLER ELBRIDGE T. GERRY 
WALTER R. GILLETTE AMES SPEYER 
GEORGE G. HAVEN HARLES LANIER 
GEORGE S. BOWDOIN H. McK. TwWoMsBiLy 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr. WILLIAMH. TRUESDALE 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY DuMONT CLARKE 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER! CORNELIUSVANDERBILT 
JAMES N. JARVIE EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS VICE-PRESIDENT 





WALTER R. oan a Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD 2d Vice-President 


WILLIAM J. EASTON ae) = apenere 


FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 
WILLIAM P, SANDS Cashier 


s' 
FONDA 3d Vice-President 
SUER ‘iuPONT BRECK Corresponding Secretary 
H Assistant ang 
AMES TIMPSON istant Treasurer 
DWARD P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 


EMORY Ee aL Actuar 


Joun TATLOCK Jr. Associate Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 
Cc, CLIFFORD GRETSINGER Assistant Auditor 


y 
LLIAM A. HUTCHESON Associate Actuary 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptroller 
HENRY S& BROWN Assi3-ant Comptroller 


EDWARD LYMAN SHORT General Solicitor 
Mepicat Directors 


ELIAS J. MARSH M.D. 


GRANVILLE M, WHITE M.D. 





ROBERT H. McCURDY Superintendent of Foreign Department 
GEORGE T. DEXTER Superintendent of Domestic Agency Department 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 
Charter Perpetual. 


Incorporated 1849. 





SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - =- 


$2,000,000. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1903. 





ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
Transmission 


Rents and Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincumbered 

Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 

Loans on Collateral Security 

Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad Stock " 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
Railroad Bonds 
United States Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds ie 


TOTAL ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Reserve for Re-insurance 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 





NET SURPLUS 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


$321,014.06 


607,816.13 
44,808.87 
227,600.00 
663,660.00 
21,376.00 
749,860.00 
2,202,900.00 
873,000.00 
849,300.00 
78,000.00 


88,000.00 @ 





$6,027,41 3.06 


$2.000,000.00 
2,226,6638.66 
288,689.01 


$4,5 15,342.56 


*1,512,070.50 
3,512,070.50 





$30,654,487.84 ¢ 


*Notg.—In July. =. $500,000 was transferred from Surplus to Capital Account, increasing the Capital from . . 


$1,500,000 to $2,000,000, 





A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT. W. J. MACKAY, Sezc’y. 
CHAS. E, GALACAR, Vicr-PrEs’T. F. H. WILLIAMS, TREAs. 





Western | Depeee Chicago, Illinois. 
A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 


A. F. DEAN, Ass’r MANAGER. W. A. BLODGETT, 2p Ass’T MANAGER. 





Pacific Coast Department, /_ Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. EO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughent the United states, 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 








NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


Cash in Banks” - : - - - . os $ 427,046 49 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies - - - - 545,527 84 
Real Estate - - - - - . - - - - 1,593,892 06 
United States Bonds - - - $1,600,000 00 2,040,000 00 
State and City Bonds - - - 2,729,000 00 2,869,000 00 
Rail Road Bonds’ - - : - 1,299,000 00 1,375,430 00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks - 300,000 00 519,000 00 
Rail Road Stocks - - - - 4,065,000 00 6,174,550 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks’ - - - - 155,000 00 456,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate 112,750 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 985,872 94 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1903 - 9,315 79 

$17,108,635 12 
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LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital : : : : - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund ~~ - - 5,986,873 00 
Unpaid Losses - - - - - 757,454 48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - 853,608 95 
Reserve for Taxes . 75,000 00 
Net Surplus ° . 6,436,038 69 

$37,108,635 12 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - $9,436,038 69 
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HE odor left by a highly-scented toilet 
soap is not agreeable to most people of re- 
fined tastes. A delicate perfume may be used 
after an Ivory Soap bath with much more 
pleasing effect. Ivory Soap is so pure that it 
leaves only a sensation of perfect cleanliness. 
IT FLOATS. 
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Survey of the World 


Some think they see in 
recent Congressional 
action a sign that the 
Democratic party desires to be regarded 
as the advocate of a sound currency 
based upon the gold standard. On the 
22d ult. the Democrats of the House 


Politics and 
National Topics 


voted with 28 Republicans for a bill to 
establish in the Philippines our present 
currency and coinage system, and were 
successful in substituting this bill for one 
reported by the Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee. The gold standard, of course, was 
supported by both of the bills. A South- 


ern Democratic member of the Banking 
Committee has introduced a bill permit- 
ting a national bank to issue currency 
notes secured by assets up to 50 per cent. 
of its capital, the limit in the pending 
Republican bill being 25 per cent. The 
minority members of this committee, four 
of them being Southern Democrats, have 
made a report in which they argue for 
the issue of currency by the national 
banks in sufficient quantity and under 
conditions promoting elasticity. This is 
regarded by some as another sign of de- 
parture from Bryanite currency and 
banking doctrines. It is noticed that the 
South looks to the Northeast for a Pres- 
idential candidate, and is talking about 
Judge Alton B. Parker, of New York, 
and ex-Secretary Olney.—Reports from 
Washington say that three Republican 
members of the Senate committee to 
which the nomination of Dr. Crum (to 
be Collector at Charleston) was referred 
are opposed to confirmation. The South- 
ern Democratic press continues to attack 
the President for his attitude toward the 
negroes. In Gainesville, Fla., the County 
Superintendent of Instruction withholds 
the use of the Auditorium from Mr. 


Booker T. Washington, who has been in- 
vited by the State Superintendent of In- 
struction to address the Educational 
Board there. At a mass meeting in 
Washington, last week, following a ses- 
sion of the Afro-American Council, Mr. 
James M. Hays, of Virginia, made an 
address in which, according to press re- 
ports, he said that if the Kuklux Klan 
should be revived (as suggested, he al- 
leged, by some Southern whites), the 
negroes would rise and assert their rights 
by force, “laying the South waste in 
blood and desolation.” A club in New 
Orleans offers him $3,000 to repeat his 
speech in that city. He accepts the invi- 
tation, but adds that his speech contained 
no such threats. The District Judge in 
Nachitoches Parish, La., said last week, 
while urging a grand jury to indict all 
peace officers who had made no effort to 
restrain lynching mobs: 

“The white people of this State now exer- 
cise all the powers of government. Our laws 
are made by white men and administered by 
white men. To say that the courts and the 
laws are inadequate for the punishment of the 
negro when he deserves punishment, and for 
his protection when he is entitled to protec- 
tion, is to confess that our race is incapable 
of administering the government. We cannot 
turn these helpless people over to the tender 
mercics of irresponsible mobs without incur- 
ring the contempt of all enlightened people and 
the wrath of a righteous God.” 

—Judge William R. Day, of Ohio, has 
accepted his appointment to be a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. It is recalled that 
both of his grandfathers were justices of 
the Ohio Supreme Court, and that his 
father was Chief Justice of that tribunal. 
—Senators Pettus (Alabama) and 
Spooner (Wisconsin) have been re- 
elected, In South Carolina, Congréss- 
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man A. C. Latimer has been chosen to 
succeed Senator John L. McLaurin ; and 
in North Carolina the seat now held by 
Senator Pritchard (Republican) will be 
taken by Mr. Lee S. Overman (Demo- 
crat), a lawyer who has been Speaker 
of the House in his State and is presi- 
dent of a bank at Salisbury. The Re- 
publican successor of Senator George 
Turner (Democrat), of Washington, is 
Mr. Levi Ankeny. In Colorado the re- 
election of Senator Teller is conceded by 
ex-Senator Wolcott, who denounces the 
anti-Wolcott Republicans as traitors or 
dupes, but says it is too late to undo the 
wrong which they permitted to be done. 
Delaware’s Legislature was still dead- 
locked at the end of last week.—At a 
banquet of the Republican League in 
Canton, Ohio, on the 27th ult., in com- 
memoration of President McKinley’s 
birthday, President Roosevelt delivered 
an admirable eulogy, reviewing the late 
President’s life and saying that in his- 
tory he would stand “ not merelv as the 
first man of his generation, but as among 
the greatest figures in our national life, 
coming second only to the men of the 
two great crises in which the Union was 
founded and preserved.” 


& 


A collision that caused 
the loss of 23 lives oc- 
curred on the evening 
of the 27th ult., at a point on the New 
Jersey Central Railroad about twenty 
miles from New York and near, West- 
field station. It was_a little before 7 
o'clock, when the main track is usually 
kept clear for the passage of fast express 
trains, but a suburban train from New 
York was temporarily on that track (to 
avoid a freight train), and was delayed 
by a hot box. There it was struck with 
terrible force by the Philadelphia & 
Reading express, which had followed it 
from New York and was moving at the 
rate of 60 miles an hour. The block sig- 
nals were properly displayed, but the en- 
gineer of the express said before his 
death (which was due to his injuries) 
that he was engaged in mending a brok- 
en injector at the bottom of his cab for 
a minute or two immediately preceding 
the collision, and that when he rose from 
this work and saw the signal it was too 
late to save the train in front of him. 


Shocking Railroad 
Accidents 
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The heavy locomotive demolished two 
passenger cars and wrecked another. 
Twenty-three persons were killed and 
about fifty injured. The broken cars at 
once took fire from the locomotive, and 
several of the bodies were so burned that 
they were with difficulty identified. The 
scene was of the most. shocking charac- 
ter, owing to the sufferings of the in- 
jured, who could not be rescued from 
the flames. A majority of those who 
lost their lives were residents of Plain- 
field—The same night, a few hours 
later, a collision causing even greater 
loss of life took place on the Southern 
Pacific road, near Vail’s Station, four- 
teen miles east of Tucson, Ariz. Owing 
to the failure of the night operator at 
that station to deliver an order, two 
trains—the Sunset Limited, bound west, 
and the Crescent City express, bound 
east—met while each was_ hurrying 
along at 45 miles an hour. The wreck 
at once began to burn, and the flames 
were fed by oil escaping from the broken 
tanks of the locomotives. Twenty-four 
persons are known to have been killed, 
and it is believed that not less than 
thirty-five perished. The bodies were so 
nearly destroyed or so charred by the 
fire that only a few could be identified. 
& 


Throughout last week the 
action of the Senate was 
still controlled by Mr. 
Quay and those associated with him in 
support of the Three States bill. As Mr. 
Dietrich remarked, legislation was “ held 


The Work of 
Congress 


in statu Quay.” Each side in this con- 
troversy appeared to have determined 
that it would not yield, even if persistence 
in its course should cause an extra ses- 
sion by preventing action upon appro- 
priation bills, treaties, Trust bills, and 
the demands for help in the Philippines. 
Mr. Quay introduced the States bill as 
an amendment to two of the large appro- 
priation bills, apparently as a threat that 
they should not pass without it. As the 
Committee on Agriculture has added it 
to the Agricultural appropriation bill, the 
decisive vote may be taken on the passage 
of this measure. It is said that Mr. 
Quay is willing to accept a compromise, 
uniting Arizona and New Mexico, but 
that his Democratic allies compel him to 
reject it. A majority of the Republicans 
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intend, it is asserted, to prevent the ad- 
mission of Arizona and New Mexico as 
tw) States, even at the cost of all other 
pending legislation—Mr. Quay has said 
that he will not use his power to delay 
action upon the Canal Treaty, but the 
exectitive sessions on this questions thus 
far have been consumed by Senator Mor- 
gan, who is said to have expressed a pur- 
pose to talk the treaty to death. In this 
task he has no assistance. He argues that 
the present Government of Colombia is 
not one of lawful authority. His resolu- 
tion questioning the right of Dr. Herran 
to sign a treaty disclosed the existence of 
ample credentials in the latter’s posses- 
sion.—The Alaskan Boundary Treaty has 
been favorably reported. In the House 
a Pacific Coast member has introduced a 
resolution objecting to any proceedings 
for anew interpretation of the old bound- 
ary agreement.—The Ray bill, amending 
the Bankruptcy Act, and the General 
Staff bill have been passed, and Secretary 
Root’s Militia bill has become a law. A 
bill increasing the salaries of judges by 
about 25 per cent. has been passed. This 
gives the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court $13,000, each of his associates $12,- 
500, a Circuit Court Judge $7,000, and a 
Judge of the District Court $6,000.—The 
program for Trust legislation in the Sen- 
ate consists of the Elkins amendment to 
the Interstate Commerce law (which for- 
bids the reception as well as the granting 
of rebates), and the addition to the De- 
partment of Commerce bill, now pending 
in conference, of provisions empowering 
the proposed Bureau of Corporations to 
exact reports from corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce. These provisions 
relating to some degree of publicity were 
prepared by a sub-committee of which 
Mr. Hanna is chairman, and are. pre- 
sented in conference by a committee of 
which he is the head. It is reported that 
they are not objectionable to Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and Mr. James J. Hill, who 
called upon Mr. Hanna in Washington 
‘ast week. Doubt is expressed as to the 
possibility of passing the Elkins amend- 
ment. There is in this program no place 
gor the new Anti-Trust bill of the House 
ommittee on Judiciary—In the matter 
of the Lessler bribery charges Philip 
blin came again before the Naval 
ommittee, as we said last week, and 
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coolly admitted that he had lied in testi- 
fying that as the agent of Mr. Quigg he 
had offered Lessler a bribe. The com- 
mittee was astounded by his behavior, 
which was that of a person having no 
moral sense. He had told the story, he 
said, because Lessler had urged him to 
corroborate the statement he had hastily 
given to the committee. Lessler denied 
this, declaring again that Doblin had 
made the offer. The committee is dis- 
posed to drop the whole matter, but may 
make a report exonerating both Quigg 
and Lessler, and denouncing Doblin as a 
liar. 
s&s 

Successful attacks upon 
ladrones in Leyte are re- 
ported, but at Bolinao 
(province of Zambales) a small party of 
volunteers was overcome by these 
bandits, and three Americans were killed, 
one of them being a teacher named Os- 
borne.—In response to the resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Hoar, the President 
says that Mabini (formerly the head of 
Aguinaldo’s cabinet) is at liberty to go 
from Guam, on a transport or some other 
ship, to any part of the world, but will 
not be permitted to land in the Philip- 
pines so long as he refuses to take the 
oath of allegiance——Mr. John T. Mc- 
Donough, of Albany, who was Secretary 
of State under Governor Roosevelt, and 
also during Governor Odell’s first term, 
has been appointed Chief Justice of the 
Philippine Supreme Court, which con- 
sists of four Americans and three na- 
tives. Mr. McDonough was born in 
Ireland, is a Catholic, and was educated 
at Fordham College and the Columbia 
Law School. Some years ago he was 
Commissioner of Labor in New York. 
As a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in that State he caused the adop- 
tion of provisions forbidding the use of 
contract labor in the prisons.—Major 
Edward F. Glenn, for some time past on 
trial for the execution of native guides in 
the Samar Campaign, has been ac- 
quitted—In the Senate at Washington, 
last week, the old controversy over the. 
conduct of the army in the Philippines: 
was renewed upon Mr. Rawlins’s resolu-. 
tion calling for the records of court-mar-. 
tic! trials. After a sharp passage be-. 
tween Mr. Rawlins and Mr. Beveridge, 
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Mr. Carmack took a hand, remarking 
that the “meanest, lowest and dirtiest 
lie’ of last year’s campaign was the as- 
sertion that he and his associates had 
assailed the army as a whole, and also 
saying that Secretary Root was guilty 
of “ loose and lavish unveracity.” Sena- 
tor Proctor asserted that Capt. Cornelius 
M. Brownell, accused of murdering 
Father Augustine by “ water cure” tor- 
ture, had been an excellent officer. The 
priest, he added, had used his authority 
in directing other priests to loan church 
funds to the insurgents. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox reports that Brownell cannot 
now be prosecuted in either the military 
or the civil courts.—Secretary Root has 
sent to Congress a long petition from 
Aguinaldo, who proposes for the relief 
of the Filipinos the establishment of an 
Agricultural Bank, founded upon a 
Treasury loan of $20,000,000 in gold and 
a credit of $80,000,000 more (as a basis 
for an issue of paper money), and au- 
thorized to lend money to agriculturists 
at 4 per cent. 


The strike of the 
street railway em- 
ployees in Waterbury, 


Soldiers for the 
Waterbury Strike 


Conn., caused so much violence and dis- 
order in the closing days of last week 
that fourteen companies of militia, with 
four machine guns, were ordered to the 
city by the Governor, on Sunday, at the 
request of the Sheriff of the county. 
Upon their arrival they were hooted and 


hissed in the streets. This strike began 
three weeks ago. The 80 employees had 
demanded recognition of their union, an 
increase of wages and the re-employ- 
ment of three men who had been dis- 
charged. The company succeeded in ob- 
taining a sufficient number of non-union 
men, but they were attacked while run- 
ning the cars. The breaking of windows 
and some use of dynamite kept passen- 
gers away from the lines, but the 8,000 
unionists of the city enabled the strikers’ 
omnibuses to do a lively business. In a 
riot last Saturday night the non-union 
men were attacked by a large mob. 
Eighteen of them were injured and sev- 
eral are in the hospital. Additional vio- 
lence on Sunday led the authorities to 
ask for troops——A demand for an in- 
crease ‘of the wages of the bituminous 


coal miners is sharply resisted by the op- 
erators. In three years past there has 
been no increase, and a failure to obtain 
one at the annual conference now in 
progress would cause a suspension of 
work on April 1st. The union has $1, 
000,000 in its treasury.—The Union Pa- 
cific Company has filled the places of its 
striking machinists and now declares 
that the piece-work system, to which ob- 
jection was made, will be retained. Ne- 
gotiations with the union leaders have 
been discontinued. There appears to be 
some danger still that the strike will 
spread through the shops of the entire 
Harriman system of roads. 


as 


It is understood that the 
paragraphs added to the 
treaty of reciprocity by the 
Senate Committee, which are designed to 
prevent the ratification of commercial 
treaties with colonies in the West Indies 
for five years to come, are not approved 
by the President and Secretary Hay. 
These additions are said to have been 
demanded by beet sugar Senators; 
but the support of all of these Senators 
has not been procured by them, for it is 
expected that the Senators from Cali- 
fornia will obey the instructions of the 
Legislature of that State, which direct 
them to vote against the treaty. The 
time within which the treaty may be rati- 
fied has been extended to March 31st— 
It is estimated that Cuba will be able to 
export 1,000,000 tons of this year’s sugat 
crop.—The Governor of Havana prov- 
ince has directed officers on the Isle 0! 
Pines to collect the taxes due from 
Americans residing there, and to appedl 
to the courts if these Americans decline 
to pay.—In Porto Rico, Governor Hunt 
has removed from office Mayor Egozcue, 
of San Juan, for complicity in extensive 
municipal frauds. In his report to the 
Governor, Attorney-General Harla® 
points to the discovery of “ frauds an 
gross incapacity in every department” 

the city government, “so extraordinay 
that it is difficult to find a similar = 
stance in the history of municipal ms 

management.” His course is comment 

ed by the newspapers of the Fedetd 


party. 
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Since our last issue there has 
been a hitch in the Vene- 
zuelan negotiations which, altho grave, 
is not expected to result in the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations. In the early 
part of the week the allies had declared 
their intention of accepting Venezuela’s 
proffer of a guaranty of 30 per cent. of 
the customs duties' of Puerto Cabello and 
La Guayra, but they made the stipulation 
with their acceptance that they should 
have preferential treatment over the 
eight other creditor nations which in- 
clude France, Belgium, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Spain and the United 
States. Mr. Bowen, on behalf of Vene- 
zuela, refused this demand and told the 
representatives of the Powers that if 
they should insist upon this, he would 
feel compelled to call the other eight na- 
tions together and warn them that their 
own claims might thereby be threatened. 
The plenipotentiaries of the allies at 
Washington then communicated with 
their respective Governments and, it is 
reported, used their personal influence to 
have the preferential demands dropped. 
At the present writing there is some talk 
of a compromise whereby England, Ger- 
many and Italy will receive the prefer- 
ential payment for a short period and af- 
terward the 30 per cent. of the customs 
will be set aside for all the creditors, so 
that each will be paid in proportion to its 
total claim. The insistence upon this 
preferential claim is said to have origi- 
nated with England. The feeling in 
France, who is the leader of the creditor 
nations, is very keen against the Allied 
Powers, and it is pointed out that it 
would be a very unfortunate precedent 
for international law if a country which 
had simply blockaded another country’s 
ports should thereby be paid prior to 
other creditor nations who did not resort 
to hostilities. In other words, the ad- 
mission of such a principle would put a 
premium on war as a means of collect- 
ing debts, instead of diplomacy. More- 
over, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, there would doubtless, sooner or 
later, be an infringement of the Monroe 
Doctrine, because practically every South 
American Republic owes money to more 
than one creditor. At Caracas the sever- 
ity of the blockade is being felt more 
each day and the prices of food and ne- 


Venezuela 


cessities are rising. And to show how 
the feeling goes against Germany, even 
the German residents of Venezuela last 
week refused to accept the invitation of 
the captain of the “Gazelle” to cele- 
brate the Emperor’s birthday with him 
on ship board. On the Continent of Eu- 
rope it is coming to be recognized that 
this imbroglio is a “second Maximilian 
blunder.” The new German Minister, 
Baron Speck von Sternburg, who has 
just come to supersede Count Quadt as 
the German representative, has been in- 
terviewed to the effect that Germany 
recognizes the Monroe Doctrine and that 
the Kaiser has no land grabbing plan or 
ulterior motive in the Venezuelan affair. 
On the whole, the present deadlock, 
while very grave, will probably soon be 
over, for the allies under no circum- 
stances want to go to The Hague, where 
Venezuela could set up counter claims; 
where the creditor Powers could come in 
on equal terms, and where the extrava- 
gance of their claims, which are said to 
be as large as such claims usually are, 
would be exposed to the whole world. 


ed 


Several reforms are planned in 
the French army by General 
André, the Minister of War. 
The first is a bill which will make it pos- 
sible for an officer who has been dis- 
missed from the army to re-enter by per- 
mission of the cabinet council. Another 
is to establish the army mess, officers 
having hitherto boarded at hotels or else- 
where at their individual pleasure. On 
the last day of January there was a long 
and animated debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies over the army budget. Dur- 
ing the debate M. Messimy (Radical 
Socialist) made a speech in which he ar- 
raigned the maintenance of the army as 
imposing great financial burdens upon 
the country and taking the best of the 
young men away from their work. On 
the other hand, M. Jaurés (Socialist) 
denied that the Socialists are opposed to 
the army under present circumstances, 
which he regarded as one of the strong- 
est arms of the republic. In regard to 
the recent election of M. Jaurés to the 
position of Vice-President of the Cham- 
ber, M. Dérouléde telegraphed to a 
Nationalist Deputy as follows: 


French 
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“The election as Vice-President of the 
Chamber of a Jaurés, an apostate from justice, 
a renegade from the cause of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the friend of all our enemies and the enemy 
of all our friends abroad, would be a dishonor 
for the most degraded and degrading of 
régimes, an additional source of grief for pa- 
triots, and a further encouragement to the 
Plebiscitary Republicans to combat more vig- 
orously than ever this ignoble Parliamentary 
Republic. Down with the Parliamentary Re- 
public! Long live the Republic of the peo- 
-ple!” 


M. Dérouléde’s attack on the new Vice- 
President is not so much because the 
latter is a Socialist as because he has 
attacked the narrow Chauvinism of the 
Nationalist party. Thus in a recent let- 
‘ter to an Italian he spoke of the triple 
alliance as a necessary counterpoise to 
French Chauvinism and he has made 
numerous speeches in favor of general 
disarmament. M. Jaurés is a scholar, a 
member of the Ecole Normale, and has 
written several works of high standing 
on history and philosophy. He is said 
iby a critic to have the temperament of 
tthe Michelets and Quinets of 1848; he 
has gradually become interested in the 
laboring classes and is a force always to 
lbe reckoned with in labor disputes. It 
would be an erroneous appreciation of his 
election to conclude that 200 and more 
Deputies have suddenly become Social- 
ists or intend to further Socialist bills in 
the House. The interpretation which M. 
Jaurés himself gives to the event would 
be less far-reaching. For him it is tanta- 
mount to an authorization given him 
by half the Chamber to continue his 
propaganda against Chauvinism, to come 
to the rescue of the peace parties in all 
lands, to work, finally, in favor of uni- 
versal disarmament. For an idealist like 
M. Jaurés the appeal of the Czar to Eu- 
rope in arms to meet for discussion on 
the disbanding of standing armies was, 
‘as it were, the convocation of the Etats 
(Généraux of the 19th century, and that 
not figuratively, but literally so. M. 
Jaurés considers himself in his campaign 
in favor of disarmament the continuator 
of the work of the National Assembly, 
a Frenchman marching in the best tradi- 
tions. It is as such that he is glad to 
have been raised by the confidence of his 
colleagues to the dignity of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 


According to an article in the 
Novoe Vremya, which analyzes 
the new Russian customs tariff, the in- 
crease in rates promulgated January 
28th over the existing tariff is 50 per 
cent. for the great majority of imports 
and over 100 per cent. for many impor- 
tant groups, including various manufac- 
tures of wood, leather and metals. There 
is a detailed differentiation in the new 
rates, higher priced articles being taxed 
more heavily than lower priced ones. 
Moreover, differential duties are put 
upon iron, machinery, electric appliances 
and fancy wares imported by land. The 
duty on iron is raised one and a half 
times, with a supplementary duty of 20 
per cent. if the goods are imported by 
land, which means a differentiation of 
goods brought by sea from England 
against German wares. Such a differ- 
entiation is regarded as a direct reply to 
Germany’s tariff revision instituted by 
the Agrarians. Naturally these tariff 
rates are higher than the treaty rates, 
German -.goods especially being taxed 
from 50 to 150 per cent. over the treaty 
rates. This may influence the German 
Government in revising their commer- 
cial treaties under the new German tar- 
iff, since if Russia exacted the full cus- 
toms it would bear very heavily on a 
number of German industries —It is 
stated in the Novoe Vremya (which 
means that the statement is “ inspired” 
by the Government) that, as was com- 
monly believed, the object of Count 
Lamsdorff’s mission to Austria was to 
bring about an understanding between 
the two countries in the matter of re- 
forms in Macedonia and to impress on 
the Governments of Bulgaria and Servia 
the knowledge that on no account would 
Russia permit the status quo in the Bal- 
kans to be jeopardized. Commenting on 
the proposed reforms, the Vremya says: 


Russia 


“The reforms will, it is true, deeply touch 
Turkish pride, but Turkey herself will de- 
rive great advantage from them. She re- 
quires the performance of a small operation 
in the European provinces. Every operation 
is painful, and is naturally resisted by the 
diseased organism; but this resistance must 
be overcome by bringing certain influences to 
bear. It is to be hoped that Turkey will show 
that she is capable of listening to the voice of 
reason and that shé will of her own accord 
accept the proffered assistance.” 





— As rh, 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Sviet of St. Petersburg, organ of 
the Pan-Slavonic Party, doubts the pos- 
sibility of carrying into effect the pro- 
posed scheme and prophesies that a gen- 
eral insurrection of the Christian popu- 
lation of Macedonia will take place in 
the spring and will be supported by the 
Bulgarians and Servians, despite the 
commands of Russia and Austria. 


& 


The Sultan after the in- 
human _ massacres of 
1895-1896, realizing that 
the Armenians were unable to pay any 
poll tax and wishing to show himself 
charitable to European Powers, which 
were then rather excited, released the Ar- 
menians from this burden for two suc- 
cessive years. But now that some time 
has elapsed, and the European Powers 
have lost interest in the situation, the 
Sultan, in an imperial Irade, has ordered 
an immediate payment of these arrears. 
He thinks that the Armenians have re- 
ceived relief enough from Christian Eu- 
rope to pay their poll tax. This is not a 
new story; indeed, owing to its incessant 
repetition, it no longer shocks European 
and American ears. But here is some- 
thing new: The Sultan, being convinced 
that the extirpation of the Armenian na- 
tion by force is next to impossibility, has 
fallen on an ingenious method of coerc- 
ing its national spirit. He has put the 
Armenian school text-books and the 
Armenian press under strict censorship. 
Before this he had inhibited the use of 
the following words: Star, because its 
Turkish translation means Yeldiz, which 
is the name of the Sultan’s palace; as- 
tronomy, because of its relation to the 
word star; the chemical symbol of water, 
H,O, because this might be construed 
into H = Hamid, 2 = second and O = 
Cipher—that is, Hamid Second is noth- 
ing; the word Armenia, so that the 
American missionaries who had founded 
acollege in Armenia by the name of “ Ar- 
menian College ” were obliged to change 
its name into “ Euphrates College ;” and, 
lastly, the words liberty, freedom and 
home. Now Abdul Hamid (The Serv- 
ant of the Praised) adds to the index 
several other words, such as nation, sac- 
rifice, thistle, obstacle, stumbling, hope, 
faith, emancipation, Lincoln, . struggle, 
right, tyranny. No verses are to be 
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published in the daily papers; the Boers 
are not to be sympathized with; Ameri- 
cans never praised ; Germany never criti- 
cised, and Russia never mentioned. 
ed 

A force of over 1,000 
British soldiers, with 54 
officers and civilians, has 
been sent against the recalcitrant Emir 
of Kano in Northern Nigeria. This 
province of Northern Nigeria is one- 
third the size of India, and contains 
many millions of native inhabitants who 
are practically held in control by a staff 
of civil and military officials numbering 
in all about 165 persons. There are, how- 
ever, three districts—Kano, Katsina and 
Sokoto—which are bound by their own 
treaties with Great Britain, and are in- 
cluded within the territories recognized 
by Great Britain’s European neighbors 
as belonging to her, but which still have 
never been brought under efficient Brit- 
ish control. On the first day of January, 
1900, the Niger territories, which had 
been subjected to British influence by the 
operations of the Royal Niger Company, 
were formally incorporated in a British 
protectorate. Sir Frederick Lugard was 
appointed first High Commissioner. He 
found the country consisted of fifteen 
provinces with very few white inhabit- 
ants. In every province, as it became 
possible to do so, a British resident and 
assistant resident, with a small military 
detachment to support them, were placed 
at the headquarters of the native gov- 
ernment, a system of British law modi- 
fied to suit the exigencies of the situation 
was established side by side with native 
courts, roads were opened to local trade, 
slave-raiding was suppressed, and other 
habits of Western civilization were sub- 
stituted for the more primitive methods 
of the Fulani rule. This result has not 
been achieved without the appeal to force 
which is inevitable at the meeting of 
higher and lower forms of civilization. 
There have been conflicts, some of them 
scarcely less picturesque in their accom- 
paniments than the tournaments of me- 
dieval times, in which the military su- 
periority of the white man has, thanks to 
the efficiency of the West African fron- 
tier force, been in all cases satisfactorily 
maintained. Throughout the territory 
British administration, where it has been 
established, rests frankly on military con- 
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quest—the only foundation fully com- 
prehended and entirely respected by the 
native peoples. At the present date 
twelve out of the fifteen provinces have 
been fully incorporated in the British sys- 
tem of administration, and there remain 
only the three provinces of Kano, Kat- 
sina and Sokoto where effective control 
has not been established. They border 
on the French frontier, which forms the 
northern limit of the British sphere of in- 
fluence. The necessities of communica- 
tion between one French post and an- 
other, together with the uncertainty of 
the actual delimitations of the frontier, 
have led to crossing of portions of the 
British land by French troops, and even 
to the levying of tribute by French au- 
thority. The British, knowing the alac- 
rity with which France takes up any 
strong position in Africa, have now de- 
termined to put an end to this uncer- 
tainty of tenure. Another motive which 
influences the English is the desire to 
suppress the slave trade, to introduce a 
civilized system of law throughout this 
vast territory, and to open the country 
to peaceful trade. Kano in particular is 
a town of ancient importance in the com- 


merce of that part of the world. Cen- 
turies ago the Mahomedan states of the 
Meriterranean coast and of the interior 
of Africa and far Arabia drew from 
Kano luxuries that very gradually made 
their way to common use in the countries 


of Northern Europe. The cotton cloth 
of Kano, the red and yellow leather which 
by exportation through Morocco gained 
for itself that more familiar name, the 
gum arabic and feathers and ivory that 
first changed hands in the busy hum of 
that great market place, which still stands 
protected by walls 100 feet thick and 
from 40 feet to 70 feet in hight, were to 
be met with in all civilized centers of 
commerce at a time wher England could 
scarcely claim to be a commercial coun- 
try. The caravan trade of Kano has 
flowed for.centuries north and south and 
east and west across the deserts and 
along the fertile river strips of the Af- 
rican continent, supplying the interior as 
it went; but the mystery of its origin has 
never been revealed to the world beyond, 
for on all sides where it met the sea its 
camels laid down their loads and the mer- 
chandise which they bore was shipped to 
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foreign market in the name of the port 
whence it was last derived. Now the 
Emir of Kano has closed his trade roads 
to the south, and has already armed a 
body of 10,000 men in preparation for the 
coming conflict. The object of the pres- 
ent expedition of the British is to reduce 
Kano to submission, to oblige the Emir 
to. give up the murderer of a British of- 
ficer and to force him to open his roads 
to southern trade. 


From far away Shensi and 
Kansu, the latter being the 
most northwestern prov- 
ince of China and running into the desert 
of Gobi, comes news of a rising similar 
to the Boxer movement and very threat- 
ening in its aspect. General Tung Fuh 
Siang is at one of the towns of Kansu, 
where he has established barracks and is 
said to be arming and drilling 10,000 
soldiers. Many of his men are already 
well-drilled soldiers who took part in the 
Boxer uprising. He is also buying pro- 
visions in large quantities for his troops 
and there is no apparent lack of money 
behind the movement. From the mis- 
sionary stations in Kansu come reports 
of insolence from the people and there 
seems to be assurance that the Empress 
Dowager is in reality supporting the 
movement, altho it is hardly possible to 
get at the real powers that start such 
movements and support them in China. 
The provincial military commander is at 
least unable to disperse the troops which 
General Tung has gathered, and recent- 
ly he disbanded his own army of 4,000 
men under orders from Peking, where- 
upon this force immediately joined Gen- 
eral Tung’s command. Literature of the 
most inflammatory sort is circulated 
through the provinces and is spreading 
all kinds of wild libels against the for- 
eign missionaries. Together with the 
Empress Dowager, Yung Lu is supposed 
to be favoring the uprising. Another 
rebellion at Canton, which is of a differ- 
ent nature and which appears to be di- 
rected toward setting up a province in- 
dependent of the central government at 
Peking, has recently caused considerable 
alarm. A number of rebels have been 
captured, but, so far as can be learned, 
none of the important men in it have 
been taken, 
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The First Year of the Carnegie Institution 


By Daniel C. 


Gilman, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THB CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 


HE Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington is about to publish its first 
Year Book. It is a volume of 300 
closely printed octavo pages—full of 
minute particulars in respect to the or- 
ganization, the action of the trustees, the 
action of the Executive Committee, and 
the suggestions received from a large 
number of advisory boards. This volume 
will soon be distributed among the uni- 
versities, libraries, museums and labora- 
tories of the country, so that the infor- 
mation it gives will be readily accessible 
to scientific men and to any other persons 
curious in respect to the proceedings of 
this unique corporation. So full a report 
requires a good deal of study, and per- 
haps in condensation, in order that the 
contents may be readily comprehended 
by the public, and I am, therefore, glad 
to comply with a request from Tue In- 
DEPENDENT to state in a clear and brief 
paper the developments of the last twelve 
months. 

During the summer, before any income 
had been earned from the fund, the 
Executive Committee made a study of 
the problems before them. One member 
of the committee went abroad in order to 
obtain recent and exact information re- 
garding many kindred foundations in 
Europe; several members of the commit- 
tee visited American institutions and 
consulted with American investigators. 
It was foreseen that this preliminary 
work would be, of necessity, .general ; 
and accordingly, in order that specific 
conclusions might be reached, advisory 
committees were appointed to act as a 
preliminary body of counsellors, respect- 
ing the needs of the various departments 
of science in which they were severally 
interested. 

The list of these advisers is too long 
to be here reproduced. It includes fifty- 
one names, divided into eighteen sub- 
committees—the action of each of them 
being independent of the others. Their 
names are all given in the Year Book, 
and [ will not attempt to distinguish 


among them by making a selection. 
Their reports occupy a very large part of 
the Year Book, and constitute an ex- 
tremely interesting exhibit of the condi- 
tion of scientific investigation in our 
country at the present time. 

Action upon the advice and sugges- 
tion thus received could not be taken un- 
til the trustees of the institution came to- 
gether, at their first annual meeting, 
which was held in Washington on the 
25th of November, 1902. To this au- 
thoritative body all the papers that had 
been received were submitted. The 
conclusion was reached that it was 
best to postpone the consideration of 
large undertakings until further inqui- 
ries could be made in regard to them, and 
further experience accumulated as to the 
best methods of procedure, and to make 
a number of minor grants in many de- 
partments of scientific inquiry. In other 
words, the policy of the board was to 
proceed slowly, by orderly and well con- 
sidered methods, rather than to act 
hastily upon the large number of re- 
quests (some of them trivial and some of 
them of very great importance) which 
had been presented. ‘The final conclu- 
sion of the board was expressed in its 
appropriations, which were restricted 
during the coming year to $200,000 for 
researches, $40,000 for publication, 
$100,000 for a reserve fund and $50,000 
for administrative expenses, including 
not only those that pertain to the office 
in Washington, but the prosecution of 
certain inquiries respecting important 
objects to be considered in the future. 

In accordance with this resolution, the 
Executive Committee proceeded at once 
to make allotments for the year 1902- 
1903, and they have now appropriated 
nearly all the amount which was placed 
at their disposal. The complete list of 
these allotments cannot at present be 
made public, for the reason that it is not 
by any means certain that all the grants 
will be accepted by the persons to whom 
they are given. In certain cases condi- 
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tions are attached, and these require cor- 
respondence and possibly adjustment. 
Moreover, such a statement would not 
make a fair presentation of the scope of 
the Carnegie Institution, but would only 
indicate a beginning in certain direc- 
tions. No objections are made if any 
one of the persons receiving a grant is 
disposed to make it public that he is 
working with an allowance from the Car- 
negie Institution; and, in fact, many 
such announcements have reached the 
public through the daily press. 

Of these grants I will give some illus- 
trations: Two projects relating to natu- 
ral history have received encouragement. 
One of these is the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Holl, an impor- 
tant establishment for the study of ma- 
rine zodlogy, which has long been main- 
tained by private subscription and the 
dues received from students, quite inde- 
pendent of the Government laboratory 
at the same seaboard station. Without 
assuming any responsibility for the 
methods employed or the teachers en- 
gaged in the laboratory, the Carnegie In- 
stitution will in the coming year, as it 


did in 1902, make a liberal appropriation 
for the carrying on of work which is re- 
garded as of fundamental importance in 
the promotion of biological studies in 
this country. 

Another example takes us from the 


ocean to the island desert. The botanists 
of the United States, as well as the econ- 
omists, have long been desirous of mak- 
ing certain investigations in respect to 
the influence of environment upon veg- 
etation, and especially with regard to the 
methods by which plants perform their 
functions under the extraordinary condi- 
tions existing in deserts. Comparative- 
ly little, said the botanical advisers, is 
known about the peculiar fundamental 
processes of plant growth under the un- 
usual conditions surrounding plant life 
in the arid regions of this country. The 
necessary inquiries are of 

“so general a character, so expensive and so 
difficult, that no agricultural experiment sta- 
tion has as yet undertaken them, and there is 
no prospect that any station will do so. When, 
however, the processes of plant growth in our 
deserts have been thoroughly, investigated and 
are well understood, the botanists of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the arid States 
will be in a position to make a practical appli- 
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cation of this knowledge to the special agricul- 
tural crops of the region.” 


A third illustration will be taken from 
a totally different department of knowl- 
edge. It was represented to the Carnegie 
{nstitution that there is an immense field 
of promising study suggested by the 
economic and legislative experience of 
the .United States. A vast number of 
facts have been accumulated, but the 
Government officers have not been in a 
position to treat these facts with the 
freedom demanded by science. Accord- 
ingly, the Carnegie Institution has made 
a generous appropriation, and placed it 
under most competent guidance, for the, 
study of the labor movement, industrial 
development, taxation, finance, and the 
regulation of corporations, and also the 
social legislation of the several States, 
which will be examined with reference to 
its results. 

From these three illustrations some 
impression can be formed regarding the 
larger projects which have thus far 
been considered. Many small sums 
have been granted to individual work- 
ers. They are devoted to astronomers, 
chemists, engineers, explorers, geolo- 
gists, historians, mathematicians, phys- 
icists, physiologists and psychologists. 

With respect to publication, it is the 
purpose of the Carnegie Institution to aid 
in printing memoirs which are of great 
importance to the world, but which ap- 
peal to such a limited number of stu- 
dents that their publication cannot be se- 
cured by the ordinary agencies. Take, 
for example, the highest branches of as- 
tronomical mathematics. Arrangements 
are in progress for the collection and 
printing of the mathematical work of 
an eminent -American astronomer, Mr. 
George W. Hill. It may be in several 
quarto volumes, and it is altogether 
probable that this will constitute the first 
scientific research published under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution. 

It will be remembered that the foun- 
dation of Mr. Carnegie has two objects 
—the promotion and publication of in- 
vestigation and the encouragement of in- 
dividual students.. This second part of 
his requirements is more difficult to ini- 
tiate than the first, for it is extremely 
hard, in a survey of the country, to de- 
termine who are the most deserving, 
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who “the exceptional” men; but as a 
be: inning the institution has deter- 
mined to appropriate a considerable sum 
of inoney for theappointment of a certain 
number, perhaps twenty or more, “ Re- 
search Assistants.” These positions will 
not be those commonly known as “ Fel- 
lowships ” or “ Scholarships ; ” nor is the 
object of this provision to contribute to 
the payment of mechanical helpers or of 
assistants in the work of instruction. It 
is rather to discover and develop, uuaer 
competent scrutiny and under favorable 
conditions, such persons as have unusual 
ability. It is not intended to provide 
means by which a student may complete 
his courses of study, nor to give assist- 
ance in the preparation of dissertations 
for academic degrees. Work of a more 
advanced and special character is ex- 
pected of all who receive these appoint- 
ments. The annual emolument will vary 
according to circumstances. As a rule, it 
will not exceed $1,000 per annum. No 
limitations are prescribed as to age, sex, 
nationality, graduation or residence. Ap- 
pointments will, at first, be made for one 
year, but may be continued. 

This announcement has been sent 
broadcast through the country, and a 
very large number of responses have been 
received. The work of scrutinizing these 
applications is now in progress. 

Unexpected difficulties have arisen 
with respect to the bringing to Wash- 
ington, in accordance with the trust 
deed, such students as may find Wash- 
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ington the best point for their special 
studies. A preliminary inquiry has been 
made by a very careful person in the va- 
rious scientific bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, and much information has been ac- 
cumulated and placed on file regarding 
the best method of carrying out in this 
particular the founder’s wishes. It is 
likely that a beginning will soon be made 
by the encouragement of certain persons 
to study the historical archives in Wash- 
ington. Others are likely to be attached 
to the National Bureau of Standards, 
possibly some to the Geological Survey, 
and thus gradual arrangements will be 
developed by which exceptional persons: 
may be introduced to the very extensive 
opportunities which are afforded in the 
national capital. : 

These are the principal objects on 
which the Carnegie Institution is now 
concentrating its attention. It proposes: 
to take up at an early day what may be: 
done through its agencies for the en- 
couragement of what are known as “ the 
Humanities.” Appropriations have al- 
ready been made to a limited extent in 
history and archeology, and it remains to 
be seen how other investigations, in lit- 
erature and art, may be still further en- 
couraged. Further progress in every di- 
rection will undoubtedly be made during 
the year 1903, but the result thus ob- 
tained must await the approval of the 
trustees when they reassemble in De- 
cember next before the future plans can 
be determined. 

Wasuinctox, D. C. 


Memento Mori 
By Rosamund Marriott Watson 
B RIGHT Antirrhinums, powdered, striped and freaked, 
Laugh down the garden-ways in motley guise; 


Rose-lipped, white-throated, blushing cherry-cheeked 
Some—and the rest like summer butterflies. 


Ah, but they fail beneath the failing sun, 
The low gold sunsets of the dying year; 

For Summer wanes, for Summer’s lease is run— 
Autumn is come and Winter waits anear. 


The threat takes form, the lurking Fate’s revealed: 
Lo, undisguised, the Symbol of the Tomb! 

Or e’er the hordes of Winter take the field, 
The bare brown skull behind the mask of bloom, 


Lonpon, W., Engianp, 





Shakespeare in New York 


By William Lyon Phelps, Ph.D. 


Lampsos Prorgessor oF Encuisn Literature 1n Yate UNIvERsITY 


M ARCUS BRUTUS was the first 
Mugwump. He had the typical 
qualities of the modern Mug- 
wump as he appears in politics—intellect- 
ual culture of a high order, noble ideal- 
ism, a hatred of compromise, very little 
knowledge of human nature and a pa- 
thetic incapacity for administration. He 
thought that the time was out of joint; 
but, unlike Hamlet, he regarded it as 
fortunate that he was born to set things 
right. He thought he was the leader of 
a great popular movement; but he killed 
the most useful man in the world, and he 
himself was the tool of—God save the 
mark!—a practical politician, Cassius, 
and the dupe of a clever demagog, An- 
tony. He is a supreme example of the 
irony of life. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield has done more 
tor the American stage than almost any 
other actor now living. While other men 
play the same parts year in and year out, 
he takes the risk and assumes the expense 
of mounting new productions and creat- 
ing new réles. While nearly every other 
actor has at some time or another been 
identified with plays that are either 
worthless or dirty, he has never appeared 
in a play where “all is not sweet, all is 
not sound.” When New York was af- 
flicted with plays that were notable only 
for their combination of filth and flimsi- 
ness, Mr. Mansfield produced the most 
noble drama written in the last ten years 
—‘“ Cyrano de Bergerac.” And it is a 
curious paradox that in his presentation 
of “ Julius Cesar” he has been laughed 
at by some critics for doing the very 
thing for which he should be praised— 
securing a cast so good that two or three 
members of the company divide the 
plaudits with the star. 

The cardinal mistake that Mr. Mans- 
field has made in his present production 
is choosing the wrong part. Was there 
ever a man better adapted for the réle 
of Cassius? All the qualities that have 
made his reputation—intellectual grasp, 
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subtlety of interpretation, and an iron 
will—would have here had free course 
and been glorified. His acting in “ Rich- 
ard III,” which is one of the brightest 
memories of my life, has never been ex- 
celled by any American of our genera- 
tion except Edwin Booth. Ideally fitted 
to play Cassius, Mr. Mansfield elected 
Brutus—and the result is a mere tour de 
force in some scenes, and in others a sig- 
nal failure. I have never known a Bru- 
tus in the famous tent scene walk and 
talk so badly as he. If one reads Ham- 
let’s advice to the players, and then hears 
Richard Mansfield in the tent scene, he 
will have the opportunity of observing 
nearly every fault that Shakepeare con- 
demns. Yet there is no doubt that Mr. 
Mansfield is a great actor, perhaps the 
very best we have. As Richard III, as 
Cyrano, as Beau Brummell, as Prince 
Karl, he is superb; and it is all the more 
pity that he should forsake intellectual 
and subtle parts for bow-wow réles like 
Henry V and idealistic characters like 
Brutus. 

However, the country owes Mr. Mans- 
field a great debt of gratitude for this 
latest Shakespearean production. After 
one has observed the house packed to its 
capacity, the death-like stillness of the 
vast audience, and the absorbing interest 
with which the course of the play is fol- 
lowed, one feels like echoing the cry of 
Brutus: 


“© Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet!’ 


No modern play has been a greater suc- 
cess in New York than this familiar work 
of the swan of Avon. And taking the 
production as a whole, it richly deserves 
its success. Mr. Mansfield’s interpreta- 
tion of Brutus may be disappointing ; but 
for his consummate art in mounting the 
play, in mastering every detail, and in 
securing so complete a success in the to 
tal effect, no unprejudiced observer can 
give anything but praise. It is a far bet- 
ter performance than Mr. Tree’s much- 
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crowded to its limit, and the 
audience sat breathless for 
four hours, spellbound by the 
mystery and beauty of this 
most wonderful of all dramas. 
Mr. Sothern’s interpretation 
of Hamlet has improved 
greatly since his first appear- 
ance in 1900. He seemed 
then not only to have positive 
faults, which is bad enough, 
but rather narrow limitations, 
which is much worse. He has 
very largely overcome his 
faults, and his limitations are 
by no means so apparent. 
With a vivid recollection of 
Edwin Booth’s interpretation, 
one hesitates to call this pres- 
ent Hamlet really great; but 
it is decidedly satisfactory, hu- 
man and intelligent through- 
out, and if the actor continues 
to improve at so remarkable 
speed, he may yet receive from 
the critics almost any adjec- 
tive he desires. Mr. Sothern 
never forgets that whatever 
Hamlet was or was not, he 
most certainly was a gentle- 
man; and I have seen Ham- 








EB. H. SOTHERN AS “ HAMLET” 


bepraised presentation of the same play 
in London, which was one of the sensa- 
tions of 1900. Mr. Tree played Antony 
better than he played Hamlet, but was 
far from real distinction; and the scenic 
effects, costumes and groupings com- 
pletely overshadowed the text, instead 
of being in their proper subordinate place, 
as they were at Herald Square. Mr. 
Tree, by the way, does not yet under- 
stand the text of Shakspeare. Coming 
before the curtain to make a speech, he 
alluded to the death of a dear friend in 
the following words: “ He was a man in 
whom the flame of enthusiasm burned so 
fercely that it consumed the mortal coil 
ot his being.’ There is surely some- 
thing lacking in an actor who completely 
misunderstands a line from the most fa- 
mous passage in secular literature. 

While the conspirators were stabbing 
the great Julius at Herald Square, Ham- 
let was talking of life and death at the 
‘arden. Here again the house was 


lets that could not by any 
stretch of courtesy deserve 
that grand old name. Two 
years ago Mr. Sothern did not sug- 
gest the poetry of the part; he does 
now. Then he was far too melodra- 
matic; he is less sonow. At that time he 
was good in certain scenes, and almost 
bad in others; now he is good in all, and 
admirable in some. Nature has given 
him neither a commanding figure nor a 
good voice; but.on the stage one forgets 
his lack of inches-in the dignity of his 
presence, and he speaks the lines with an 
intelligence that lends magnetism to his 
enunciation. The best thing about Mr. 
Sothern is that while he takes his art very 
seriously, he does not take himself too 
much so. There is no man on the Amer- 
ican stage, except Mr. Jefferson, who is 
so universally beloved as is Mr. Soth- 
ern, and the reason for it is seen in his 
personal qualities, which also constitute 
the cause of his constantly increasing 
success in difficult réles. He is an ad- 
mirable critic, not only of Shakespeare, 
but of himself; he is willing to learn 
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from any one who can teach him any- 
thing; and his unaffected modesty con- 
tributes greatly to the unmistakable 
charm of all his impersonations. 

It is interesting, by the way, to note 
that at the end Fortinbras appears on the 
scene; very few instances of this are 
known nowadays, but no one who has 
witnessed the entrance of this soldier at 
the last climax, and seen the dead body 
of the prince borne off in military pomp, 
“ while the Dead March wails in the peo- 
ple’s ears,” can fail to feel exactly the 
right impression. As this last effect is 
admirable, so I wish that more actors 
besides Wilson Barrett would omit the 
first scene. It is certainly a fair question 
if the play would not gain in dramatic 
force by this omission. Of course, in 
reading Hamlet the first scene is nec- 
essary to acquaint us with the circum- 
stances of the Ghost’s appearance; and 
as we see him only in imagination, our 
feeling of horror is not sensibly lessened 
by his appearing several times. But on 
the stage we actually see him, and after 
he has appeared twice in the first scene 
he does not strike us with the same 
thrill of surprise and horror that Ham- 
let feels, and as a consequence our sym- 
pathy with Hamlet’s emotion is mate- 
rially lessened. While the prince and his 
friends are waiting, our feelings are not 
wrought up to such a pitch as are Ham- 
let’s; we do not wonder how the Ghost 
will look, for we have already seen him 
and know; we are more in the position 
of Horatio and Marcellus, and are cu- 
rious only to see what effect the appari- 
tion will have on the prince. Instead of 
starting as Hamlet does, we feel more 
like saying with Horatio: 


“ Look, my lord, it comes!” 


The best argument in favor of the in- 
troduction of the first scene on the stage 
is that the bitter cold, the darkness and 
gloom of the platform, the sadness of the 
sentinel and the horror-stricken whis- 
pers at the entrance of the Ghost, sound 
the chord of the whole tragedy, and pre- 
pare our minds for what is to follow. 
Another. experiment in Shakspeare 
which ought to interest theatregoers is 
the production by Mr. Frank Lea Short 
of “Romeo and Juliet” and other 
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Shakespearean performances i the 
Elizabethan manner. Mrs. Osborn’s 
play-house, which has failed with worth. 
less plays, may succeed in this praise. 
worthy and scholarly enterprise. This 
experiment demands an article by itself, 
for there is no space here to comment on 
it adequately. As Mr. Short richly de 
serves success, let us hope that he will 
find it. 

“ Hamlet” and “ Julius Cesar” were 
during the holidays the most successful 
plays in New York, and yet only a short 
time ago Mr. Mansfield was quoted as 
saying that he would never attempt 
Shakespeare again, Mr. Gillette con- 


demned Shakespeare as impossible in 


the future, and Mr. Sothern was trying 
every other author first. Many critics 
seemed to believe that Shakespeare would 
never be popular again, largely on a- 
count of the unnaturalness of the dialog, 
as judged by the speech of common life. 
For nothing can be more absurd than 
many speeches in “ Hamlet,” if we judge 
them only by what persons in similar 
circumstances would actually say. Yet 
we have now certain proof of the over- 
whelming popularity of Shakespeare, 
and it may be that we are at the fortr- 
nate beginning of a Shakespearean re- 
vival. If this be so, many actors will 
have to learn how to read blank verse, an 
art that was once more generally under- 
stood than it is by the matinee idols of 
to-day. To combine intelligent thought- 
analysis with harmonious music is a most 
difficult undertaking, and our Trust 
manufactured stars are hardly equal to 
it. Next to Edwin Booth, the best speak- 
er of Shakespearean lines on the stage 
that I have ever heard was an actor of 
the old school, Mr. Milnes Levick. He 
used to appear in his latter days with 
Margaret Mather, but he was an ideal 
Mercutio. The most trying lines ever 
written for an actor, the Queen Mab 
speech, he spoke in a manner that would 
have charmed the author himself. Ifa 
Shakespearean revival is really to come, 
and the problem drama and the dram- 
atized novel to goa consummation 
devoutly to be wished—let us hope that 
more men will appear who have the it- 
telligence of Mr. Mansfield and the per 
sonal charm of Mr. Sothern. 
New Haven, Conn, 
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Why Co-education 


is Losing Ground 


By Henry T. Finck 


AuTHorR oF “ Romantic Love AND Persona. Brauty,”’ Etc. 


[This lively article by Mr. Finck will be completed in our next week's issue, when we shall also 
print something on the other side by Professor E. E. Slosson. of the co-educational University of Wyo- 


ming.— :Drror. | 


REAT alarm has prevailed for some 
time in the camp of the woman 
suffragists because of the multi- 

plying signs that one of their pet insti- 
tutions is on trial for life. Co-educa- 
tion has always been favored by them be- 
cause it slowly but surely makes for the 
realization of their ideal—the elimination 
of distinctive femininity from the world. 
Co-educational colleges are, as every- 
body knows, boys’ schools to which girls 
have been admitted. Nearly all the 
teachers in them are men, and the studies 
and sports are those which have always 
been given to boys with a view to mak- 
ing them manly. By giving girls this 
same education and subjecting them to 
the same influences, in and out of school, 
we inevitably diminish the differences be- 
tween their minds, manners, ambitions 
and subsequent employments and those 
of the boys; which is precisely what the 
suffragists want. 

They have, therefore, noted with a 
consternation akin to panic that not only 
do prominent educators, like Presidents 
Eliot, Hall, Hadley, Harper, remain un- 
finchingly hostile to co-educational ideas, 
but that others have lately lifted up their 
warning voices, and that its advocates 
themselves have been compelled to ad- 
mit that there is a growing sentiment 
against it. The first public utterance of 
President James, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, a few months ago, was that “ co- 
education as a system not only has ceased 
‘0 make converts, but there are indica- 
tions that it is losing ground in the ter- 
litory which it had won; ” and President 
jordan, of Leland Stanford University, 
while still professing belief in it; says 
lrankly that he “ cannot be blind to the 
lact that for the last ten years the reac- 
lon against it has been rising;” that 
there is more hedging on the part of pro- 


‘ 


fessors, and less “ pointing with pride” 
on the part of executive officials. “In 
Cleveland and Chicago,” says President 
Eliot, in a letter to the present writer, 
“there are signs that co-education has 
proved unsuccessful; for the Western 
Reserve University and Chicago Univer- 
sity have both retreated from their for- 
mer advanced position.” 

In view of such facts it is not surpris- 
ing that Olympia Brown should wail in 
the Woman’s Journal: “ Our position in 
the educational world is in peril;” or 
that that other doughty champion of 
masculine womanhood, Ida Husted Har- 
per, should buckle on her sword and pro- 
claim that “plainly the time has come 
when the friends of co-education must 
mass their forces and resist its enemies.” 

It must be borne in mind that it is only 
within the last few years that the oppo- 
sition to co-education has become ag- 
gressive, and dangerous to that cause. 
The figures given in the recent report of 
the Commissioner of Education do not, 
therefore, contain any real comfort for 
the friends of mixed schools as they re- 
late to the period before 1900. That 
more than seventy per cent. of the col- 
leges and universities of this country, 
and a larger per cent. of the lower 
schools, are mixed, is unfortunately true. 
The next census will present different 
figures. The opposition is slowly but 
steadily gaining ground, and there may 
be a great upheaval at any moment. 

It must be conceded that the friends 
of co-education mean well. They are hon- 
estly convinced that the method favored 
by them benefits girls and women. But 
there lies the very point at issue. It is be- 
cause parents are gradually becoming 
aware of the fact that co-education is 
not an advantage but a detriment to their 
daughters that it is losing ground. The 
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purpose of the present article is to illus- 
trate this truth from half a dozen points 
of view. 


I, 


As a temporary convenience and make- 
shift co-education has undoubtedly had 
its use, especially in the Wild West. It 
would, of course, be incorrect to treat it 
as a purely Western institution, since it 
also prevails to a considerable extent, and 
in a variety of forms—partial or com- 
plete, primary. intermediate or collegiate 
—in the East ; yet it is in the West that it 
has been adopted on the largest scale, 
and that the sentiment has been predom- 
inantly in its favor, whereas the East 
has been the stronghold of separate edu- 
cation. 

The decisive reason for its general 
adoption in the West was not that experi- 
ence had shown it to be the better system, 
but that it was more economical—that it 
kept down the tax-rate. The West is a 
region of magnificent distances and mul- 
titudinous colleges, real or so-called. 
Formerly, while frontier conditions pre- 
vailed, most of these colleges needed, 


above all things, more students to put 
them on a paying basis, and it was, there- 
fore, natural, when girls began to seek 
an education, to put them into the boys’ 
colleges instead of erecting new build- 
ings for them and paying for double 


equipments and staffs of teachers. But 
times have changed. The growth of pop- 
ulation has been so enormous that these 
colleges, instead of .yearning for stu- 
dents, are often overcrowded, and new 
ones are called for. The economy argu- 
ment is thus losing its force, and parents 
as well as teachers are beginning to con- 
sider higher and more strictly educa- 
tional reasons for or against mixed 
schools than the tax-rate- 

Co-education being thus no longer re- 
garded as a necessity, its disadvantages 
are beginning to loom up. And since the 
West, in all things pertaining to culture, 
is being gradually influenced by the East, 
it is manifest that Eastern feeling in re- 
gard to co-education will ultimately pre- 
vail in the West, too. It is extremely sig- 
nificant that in those instances where 
money is no object at all, as in the case of 
wealthy New York families who send 
their boys and girls to private schools, 
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the sexes are never mixed, except, occa- 
sionally, in the most elementary classes. 


Il. 


The second tendency against co-edu- 
cation to be considered here is connected 
with another phase of national evolu- 
tion—the growing concentration of our 
population in towns and cities. Parents 
who have children to send to school real- 
ize more and more vividly that what may 
be acceptable in a rural district, where all 
the families are of about the same class, 
and on visiting terms, may be altogether 
objectionable in a city, with its mixture 
of classes, nationalities, and its diverse 
stages of intellectual culture and moral 
refinement. On this point President 
Eliot, of Harvard, remarks significantly 
in a letter to the writer: — 

“ My own belief is that co-education works 
pretty well in any community which is toler- 
ably homogeneous; but that it works badly 
in a heterogeneous community, where there are 
all sorts of families, old and new, cultivated 
and uncultivated, rich and poor. When a col- 
lege community becomes heterogeneous in 
these respects, parents of boys and also parents 
of girls become uneasy about premature mar- 
riages or engagements; and within my obser- 
vation the parents of boys have seemed to be 
fully as uneasy as the parents of girls, which 
I should hardly have expected.” 


Defenders of mixed schools have a 
jaunty way of assuming that they have 
disposed of the moral and social aspects 
of the question by pointing out that scan- 
dals are of infrequent occurrence. Per- 
haps they are; but most evil is clandes- 
tine, and, as a Western college president 
writes, such lapses as are discovered are 
usually dealt with by the authorities m 
secret. Occasionally one reads in the 
newspapers about “a co-ed and her 
steady company ” being expelled. But 
that is only one aspect of the question. It 
has three others: Early engagement and 
marriage; flirtation, which interferes with 
study, and the harm which comes to 
girls from associating with bad boys, of, 
less frequently, to good boys from asso 
ciating with bad girls. 

It is natural that prudent parents 
should object to early marriage, 
greatest impediment that could possibly 
be placed before a young man just out 
of his teens who still has his way to make 
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in the world. In the case of girls, also, 
early marriage is being more and more 
discountenanced, and there are weighty 
reasons for this, which I have discussed 
in an article on “ The Evolution of Girl- 
hood” (Harpers Magazine, January, 
1902). It is among the lowest savages 
that the marriage age is lowest, and it 
has advanced steadily with civilization, 
altho it is probable that the limit has now 
been reached and that further evolution 
will be in other directions. In the rude 
England of Chaucer’s time the marrying 
age of girls appears to have been as low 
as twelve; in Shakespeare’s age it had 
risen to fourteen; to-day the average 
marriage age in Europe is 23.2 tor the 
daughters of laborers, and 26.4 for those 
of the more highly educated classes. By 
encouraging early marriages, our co-ed- 
ucational colleges therefore antagonize 
the tendency of civilization to prolong the 
delightful period of girlhood. 

That these colleges do encourage early 
marriage is not denied by their advo- 
cates; some even make it a boast. Presi- 
dent Wilkinson, of the Kansas State Nor- 
mal School, says bluntly that “ the co-ed- 
ucational college presents the best time 
and place for such match-making.” In 
President Thwing’s admirable book, 
“The College Woman,” we read of a 
far-famed college in which the day fol- 
lowing commencement was set apart as 
the day of weddings. The former Presi- 
dent Fairchild, of Oberlin College, also 
approved of early engagements as a re- 
sult of the Western system. “ He con- 
siders that,” says President Eliot, in the 
private letter already referred to, “ one 
of the benefits of co-education, and for a 
simple, farming community that may be 
a good way of mating, but it does not 
work well in the complicated commercial 
or manufacturing community.” 

PresidentThwing, after remarking that 
“most will agree that the co-educational 
college does promote love-making,” adds: 


“But it should be plumply and squarely 
said that it is not well to fall in love while in 
college. Love-making, love-giving, love-receiv- 
ing, do not promote scholarship usually.” 


A college should be neither a “ matri- 


”? 


monial bureau” nor a “ clearing house 
for flirtations.” A Western teacher, re- 
ferrine to Eastern scholars and teachers 
who have gone West and who “ stand 
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aghast’? at the “crudities, unconven- 
tionalities and improprieties ” they ob- 
serve there, expresses the belief that this 
state of affairs is due simply to a lack of 
self-restraint peculiar to uncultivated 
communities. But the same conditions 
prevail in Eastern mixed schools. A 
young woman who now holds a high po- 
sition in the educational world tells me 
that she was once connected for a short 
time with a mixed school in New Eng- 
land and that she found it extremely dif- 
ficult to make the boys and girls observe 
such rules of conduct as would have been 
expected of them at home. The teachers 
themselves did not escape. The principal 
married one of the boys, and a rich young 
girl was barely saved from the clutches 
of an unprincipled music teacher who 
was preparing to elope with her. An- 
other New England woman tells me that 
when her thirteen-year-old daughter was 
present at a certain co-educational acad- 
emy on commencement day and observed 
the lover-like actions of the young cou- 
ples, she said: ““ Mamma, if I have to be- 
have like that I don’t want to go to this 
school.” About the same time a boy was 
expelled from this academy for writing 
improper notes to one of the girls. 

A stock plea for co-education is that 
it is the natural way, the American way. 
“We have co-nursing, co-feeding, co- 
living’ in general—why not co-educa- 
tion?” Because at home and in society 
girls can choose their own associates, 
with the advice and aid of their parents. 
In a public school, run by the Govern- 
ment, they cannot do this. The daughter 
of refined parents may be placed alpha- 
betically next to a boy with the manners 
and morals of the slums. From the testi- 
mony printed in the Report of the Special 
Committee on the Subject of Co-educa- 
tion of the Sexes, which forms School 


-Document No. 19, Boston, 1890, may be 


gathered evidence like the following, 
based on the experience of the seven 
writers cited: 


“ There are many bold, bad boys in these 
schools, and it seems to me very questionable 
whether we have the moral right to subject 
the girls to the evil influences of such pupils.” 
—‘No proportionate benefit is afforded when 
compared with the very probable evil.”—“I 
should be sorry to have a daughter of mine 
forced to attend school in many of the boys’ 
classes I have seen.”— Things have trans- 
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pired in my primary schools, even, that have 
led me, when possible, to separate the sexes in 
the upper classes.”—‘ Unless the teachers are 
persons of much wisdom and of strong influ- 
ence for good over the pupils, vulgarity is an 
almost inevitable feature of the intercourse of 
the boys and girls.”—‘ Even in the primary 
schools, but more especially in grammar and 
high schools, words and actions came to my 
notice that no good boy or girl could hear or 
see without blushing.”—‘‘ Hoarse, sodden 
voices of boys bandying profanity and vul- 
garity upon the public streets and squares are 
sufficiently numerous to make one shrink from 
the thought of exposing young girls to daily 
contact with the users of such language, not 
to speak of their deeds.” 


Incredible as it may seem, there are 
advocates of co-education who make 
this state of affairs the ground of their 
main argument. The Majority Report 
of this same School Document declares 
that girls act as a “ check upon question- 
able utterances and acts” on the part of 
the boys, and that “ herein lies the great- 
est good resulting from co-education.” 
In other words, these extraordinary per- 
sons believe that refined young girls 
should be used as chlorides for the puri- 
fication of corrupt boys! <A truly mon- 
strous proposition! It is obvious that 
boys who have been properly brought up 
at home do not need girls as disinfect- 
ants; and as for the others how many 
parents are willing deliberately to lend 
their daughters for such an experiment 
at a time when they are most impression- 
able and their minds are as sensitive as 
photographic plates? An experiment, 
moreover, which is much more likely to 
act the wrong way. Ask your grocer 
whether the one rotten apple in a barrel 
is made sweet by contact with the sound 
ones near it—or what happens? 

Facts are facts, and the same phenome- 
non is to be observed out of school. The 


reckless spirit which encourages co- - 


education leads to other questionable ex- 
periments in the West. Not long ago 
Seattle firms began to employ messenger 
girls. The local Federation of Women’s 
Clubs carefully investigated the results; 
it was found that “the girl messengers 
and the boys were thrown together to a 
great extent, a fact that did not tend in 
any way toward amelioration of the 
girls’ characters;” and it was therefore 
resolved to discountenance this practice 
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as being “ morally wrong and detrimen- 
tal to the young womanhood of the com- 
munity.” 


Ill 


Do girls who associate much with the 
typical sporting men make them gentle 
and refined, or do they themselves be- 
come bold-faced, free and easy? Writ- 
ers on the psychology of sex have often 
pointed out that woman is more imitative 
than man. Nowhere is this more strik- 
ingly manifest than in our schools and 
colleges. The girls are plagiarists from 
Alpha to Omega; they have not even 
sufficient originality to find some less 
absurd name for themselves than “ fresh- 
men ;” they adopt the studies of the men 
and their sports, down to the minutest 
details. Football is excepted, but their 
basket ball is sometimes quite as rough. 
Among my newspaper clippings on this 
subject I find one in which W. F. Brad- 
bury, head master of the Cambridge Lat- 
in School, declares that basket ball 
“makes the girls rough, loud-voiced 
and bold; ” that it is “ rougher and more 
injurious than football for boys;” that 
their games are “ fierce.” Another clip- 
ping reads: 

“University of Chicago co-eds practiced 
football tactics in their contest for basket ball 
prestige on their new athletic field yesterday, 
and the result was that one girl was carried 
from the game and two others had to be re- 
vived with water before they could continue.” 


Another relates how at Cornell last 
spring the “ sophomore women, imitat- 
ing the men, tried to make the banquet 
of the freshmen women (sic!) a miser- 
able failure. One of the things they did 
was to capture one of the girls, who was 
‘hustled’ into a cab and was driven 
about the city during the entire evening.” 

The college yell is another painful il- - 
lustration of feminine imitativeness. It 
astonishes even the heathen. Once, when 
the Chinese Minister, Wu Ting Fang, 
was in Chicago, he visited Beecher Hall. 
The result was thus described in the 
Tribune: 


“ The interrogatory eloquence was cut short 
by the dormitory yell which suddenly burst 
from half a hundred feminine throats. 

“* B-double e-c-h-e-r, B-double e-c-h-e-r, 
B-double e-c-h-e-r, Beecher.’ The cheer ended 
in a shrill treble, and was followed by nine 
‘Rahs’ for ‘ Mr. Wu.’ 
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‘‘Oh,’ exclaimed the Minister, taken aback, 
‘The zirls—do they yell? Do they play foot- 
ball, too?’” 

A perfectly natural question under the 
circumstances. Last year a California 
girl wrote and asked me to invent a good 
vell for her class. I suggested in reply 
that she and her classmates had better do 
something more girlish, and leave yell- 
ing to coyotes, Indians and boys. 

I have yet to hear of a single case of 
boys adopting any of the ways of girls, in 
school or out. This does not indicate 
that boys are superior to girls; it simply 
shows that boys are in their proper place 
in boys’ schools and naturally act like 
boys; while the poor girls, pushed into a 
place where they do not belong, and en- 
dowed with a strong imitative impulse, 
cease to be girls, and, not being able to be 
real boys, end by being tomboys. 

The boys, too, are not benefited. The 
bad ones may be less foul-mouthed while 
actually in presence of the girls, but that 
does not make them less so elsewhere; 
and the girls should never be in their 
presence. Their being in the same school 
does not even make the boys ntore polite. 
On the contrary, one of the admissions 
made by President Jordan is that there 
is less civility on the part of the boys. 
The judicial President Thwing gives it 
as his opinion that co-education has “ the 
disadvantage of lessening man’s instinct- 
ive respect for womanhood.” It is ad- 
mitted that boys in most schools are op- 
posed to the presence of girls; the news- 
papers frequently give proofs thereof. 
Doubtless one of the main reasons of this 
opposition is that a healthy - instinct 
makes the boys object to what may be 
called the hoydenizing of the girls. They 
wants girls to be girls, not tomboys; and 
when they get older they find that the 
ostentatious independence and aggres- 
siveness which co-education tends to 
breed in women are sorry substitutes for 
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the sympathy, amiability and winsome- 
ness which all men most admire in 
women. To be sure, there are many 
sweet and winsome girls in mixed 
schools, too; girls who, if left to their 
own refined instincts, would never coun- 
tenance rough sports, rude pranks, noisy 
yells and the general coarsening of femi- 
nine fibers which co-educational imita- 
tiveness leads to; but, unfortunately, 
there are usually present some bold girls 
of Amazonian proclivities who rule the 
roost and intimidate the real girls into 
following their example. 

Such Amazons also make mischief in 
the colleges for women alone, but in 
those there are more counteracting influ- 
ences. In the woman’s college, to cite 
the late Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer : 


“Much stress is laid upon assisting girl 
students to attain balanced characters, charm- 
ing manners, and ambitions that are not un- 
womanly. Of its teaching force. a 
large number are women who live with the 
students in the college buildings, sit with them 
at table, join in their festivities, and in num- 
berless intimate ways share and guide the 
common life.” The teacher must be 
not only an accomplished specialist, but also 
“a lady of unobjectionable manners and in- 
fluential character. The influence of 
hundreds of mentally eager girls upon the 
character of one another when they live for 
four years in the closest daily companionship 
is most interesting to see. I have watched 
the ennobling process go on for many years 
among Wellesley students, and I am confident 
that no more healthy, generous, democratic, 
beauty-loving, serviceable society of people 
exists than the girls’ college community af- 
fords.” 


The foregoing considerations explain, 
in part, why co-education is losing 
ground. But there are three more equal- 
ly cogent reasons, discussion of which 
must be deferred to the next number of 
THE INDEPENDENT. ? 

New York City. 





The Speaker Prospective of the Next House’ 


By North Overton Messenger 


[Mr. Messenger’s acquaintance with Representative Cannon, which has endured for fifteen years, 
is supplemented in the study that follows with a knowledge of conditions at the capital which comes 
of daily handling of the affairs of Congress in his capacity of journalist specially assigned to the 


Senate and the House.—EDIror. ]} 


REMARK frequently heard among 
Congressmen with regard to the 
Speaker prospective of the next 

House of Representatives is that “ the 
plain people ” will have a friend in pow- 
er in the person of the Hon. Joseph G. 
Cannon, of Illinois. The apparent sole- 
cism of the suggestion lies in the ques- 
tion which logically presents itself, Why 
should the plain people, as distinguished 
from any other class of the body politic, 
need or be entitled to expect special rep- 
resentation in the office of Speaker? Mr. 
Cannon probably. would resent the idea 
that he will be the Speaker for one class, 
distinguishable from the Speaker in the 
interest of the people of all classes; and 
yet Mr. Cannon himself has cultivated 
the mode of thought and manner of ac- 
tion rendering the appellation possible. 

Not long ago Mr. Cannon was asked 
for his autobiography, a request distaste- 
ful to a man exceedingly averse to no- 
toriety obtainable through personal ef- 
fort. His reply was characteristic, and 
was what might be expected by all who 
have known him during his long and ac- 
tive Congressional career: 

“Mr. Cannon was born of God-fear- 
ing and man-loving parents. He made 
himself—and made a poor job of it.” 

The humility in the last sentence was 
not assumed. He does not understand 
why he should be considered of better 
clay than any of his colleagues. There 
is no crass egotism in him. He often 
maintains that his opinion upon some 
subjects should be accepted in preference 
to the opinions of others; he honestly 
thinks, at such times, that the judgment 
he holds as superior is the outcome of 
better information and closer study of 
the subject. 

Mr. Cannon’s reference to his parent- 
age describes his Quaker ancestry. They 
were of the plain people, a sturdy stock, 
fearlessly holding the tenets of their 
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faith and unostentatiously practicing 
them. Finding the atmosphere of slave- 
holding North Carolina uncongenial to 
the man-loving principles of the Friends, 
the Cannon family moved to Illinois in 
his infancy, and he was brought up in the 
hard school of the pioneer. All his na- 
ture bears the imprint of the early train- 
ing of the Quakers and of the self-denial, 
industry and habits of thrift and econ- 
omy which the struggle for existence 
and the times and his environment en- 
tailed. 

Any one who knows Mr. Cannon will 
say that his chief characteristics are ab- 
solute integrity, fearlessness and frank- 
ness. So strongly are the traits devel- 
oped that they are perceptible even to 
the superficial observer. One to whom 
Mr. Cannon was an utter, stranger, ap- 
proaching him upon a subject of per- 
Sonal or public business, would be im- 
pressed by the directness with which he 
finds the crux of a situation, the thor- 
oughness with which he sifts it for mo- 
tives, and the frankness and positiveness 
with which he gives his decision, either 
to have nothing to do with it or to take it 
up for further consideration. 

The man’s appearance denotes his 
character. His features are strong to 
the point of sternness; intelligence and 
firmness of will rest always upon them, 
like the light upon some rugged land- 
scape. A smooth-shaven upper lip re- 
veals the straight, clean cut mouth that 
can set to hardness; and a thin growth of 
gray beard half reveals the outlines of a 
firm chin and a strong jaw. 

The steady blue eyes belong to the 
fresh and ruddy complexion and the 
health and vigor shown in his move 
ments. He is quick and nervous in at- 
tion, altho methodical in thought and 
even halting in expression. He walks 
with a downright tread that is indicative 
of his way of going over all obstacles 
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which persist in blocking his path, and 
he pushes through a crowd impeding his 
passage along a corridor in much the 
same manner that he brushes aside men 
who stand in the way of his approach to 
the object ahead of him in legislation. 
He can be, and is, brusque to those whom 
he suspects of trifling with him or with 
important affairs with which he may be 
intrusted. He is impatient with triflers. 
Life is serious to Mr. Cannon, and time, 
he always seems to feel, is fleeting. Ac- 
customed to 
deal with 
weighty sw b- 
jects and used 
to handling fig- 
ures in round 
numbers, propo- 
sitions appear 
to him in gross 
and not in de- 
tail. He feels 
impressed, it 
might be_ said 
oppressed, with 
the responsibili- 
ties of his posi- 
tion as chairman 
of the commit- 
tee which origi- 
nates the great 
supply bills of 
the Govern- 
ment; but that 
is a manifesta- 
tion of an in- 
herently master- 
ful spirit and 
dominating dis- 
position. 

Through his habit of assuming re- 
sponsibilities and of exercising his dis- 
cretion over the appropriations, his col- 
leagues in the House have come to lean 
on his judgment. If “ Uncle Joe” vouch 
lor an item of appropriation it will pass 
unscanned by the rank and file of his 
colleagues; and if he attack a proposed 
appropriation it is, nine times in ten, as 
bad as defeated. Sometimes they ride 
him down, but only when his habit of 
perpetually considering things from 
their economical, rather than economic, 
standpoint prevents him from viewing 
the subject in the broader light in which 
it appears to his colleagues. 


JOSEPH G. CANNON 
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That appellation, “ Uncle Joe,” is an 
affectionate tribute to the homely unos- 
tentatiousness of his nature. To him all 
of his colleagues are “the boys,” gray- 
beards and juniors alike; and he himself 
is “one of the boys,” differing in that 
respect from Senator Hoar,to whom most 
of his Senatorial colleagues are immeas- 
urably his juniors. Thus Senator Hoar 
felt when he made the celebrated remark 
to Senator Depew, of New York, who 
had been seized with a convulsion: of 
sneezing while 
Mr. Hoar was 
addressing the 
Senate, and, 
later, in the 
cloak room, had 
expressed the 
fear that he had 
annoyed his 
elder. 

“Yes, De- 
pew,” remarked 
Hoar, with evi- 
dences of dis- 
pleasure, “you 
know I don’t ap- 
prove of those 
boyish pranks in 
the Senate.” 

Senator De- 
pew is only 68 
years of age. 

But Mr. Can- 
non is on equal- 
ity with “the 
boys.” He en- 
joys with them 
a smoke and a 
hearty laugh in 
the cloak room, a good dinner and a 
bright speech after it, and a hand at cards 
before bed-time. While an exceedingly 
temperate man, he takes part in banquets 
and social gatherings, and can furnish 
his share of the evening’s fun. 

When Mr. Cannon described himself 
as “ man-loving ” he told the truth. He 
has, indeed, a warm spot in his heart for 
his fellow-creatures, understanding the 
shortcomings of poor human nature and 
appreciating its good qualities. His 
father before him was of Abou Ben 
Adhem’s tribe and ‘aught the boy the 
nobility of service to his fellow man. He 
was a country doctor in a community of 
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pioneers. That meant he was an unself- 
ish, conscientious humanitarian. He lost 
his life in crossing a swollen stream 
while on his rounds of ministration to 
the suffering. 

That tragedy brought the son into the 
field of active duty; and he took up the 
implements of the breadwinner. For five 
years he “clerked” in a country store 
and saved $1,000. The money, when he 
had studied law and graduated, sup- 
ported him in the briefless days when he 
swung his shingle to the wind in the lit- 
tle Illinois town where clients were few 
and fees were small. His first attempt 
to practice law at Shelbyville did not 
prove financially successful and he went 
to Tuscola, to join his mother and broth- 
er. 
He can look back, as a rich man, upon 
long days of poverty and struggle when 
he could not afford a horse and buggy. 
He walked from town to town to try the 
cases that came to him. Thotimes were 
hard with him hope and determination 
were high, and he married a wife who 
proved in every way a helpmate. 

“ Joseph,” said the good Quaker moth- 
er, “ now thee is married thee must get 
thee a cow, a pig and a hive of bees.” 

He says the cow kicked him when he 
tried to milk her, and the bees stung him 
when he tried to hive them. With the 
pig he got along finely and very chum- 
mily; but he did not have the heart to 
slaughter his porcine friend at “ hog 
killin’ ” time. 

“T should have felt like an assassin,” 
he said, referring to his unwillingness to 
“ stick ” the pig. 

Mr. Cannon’s wife was a source of 
constant inspiration and help to him. 
She was a woman of keen intellect, re- 
finement and education; she stimulated 
his mind, besides aiding him with ad- 
vice. Mr. Cannon’s education had been 
limited by the meager facilities of the 
country schools, and was supplemented 
only by the training he received at the 
Cincinnati law school from which he ob- 
tained his warrant to practice law. He 
possessed a fondness for books, how- 
ever,and with his wife took up a thorough 
and systematic course of reading and 
study which in reality has provided him 
with the greater part of the fund of 
knowledge he possesses, for he has con- 


tinued to this day to keep up his reading 
upon a wide range of subjects. 

In the old-fashioned Cannon mansion 
at Danville, Ill., a house typical of its 
owner and builder in its austerity, an- 
gularity and solidity, Mr. Cannon has one 
of the best libraries to be found in Cen- 
tral Illinois. The walls of his study are 
lined with bookcases, and another apart- 
ment accommodates the overflow. That 
library has been the inspiration, and has 
furnished the education of more than one 
young man in the community who has 
made a success in life. Mr. Cannon de- 
lights to help young men, and once he 
takes hold of a likely youngster he will 
see him through all vicissitudes until the 
protégé is on his feet—provided only the 
boy is worthy. But his patron will stand 
no faltering or trifling; the protégé must 
work, and work, and work. Study and 
work are the two words a young man 
should know, and he need know no others, 
according to Mr. Cannon’s doctrine. 

He takes pleasure in “starting ” young 
couples in life, and has equipped more 
than one pair. His own wife died a few 
years ago; he has never remarried, but 
lives with an unmarried daughter who is 
his constant companion and chum. 

In 1861 Mr. Cannon decided to min- 
gle politics with the profession of law, 
and selected the office of State’s attorney 
as his first political goal. His opponent 
was Ward H. Lamon, who was at one 
time Abraham Lincoln’s law partner and 
afterward marshal of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Mr. Lamon was popular; Mr. 
Cannon comparatively unknown. But 
Mr. Cannon knew a political trick or 
two which Mr. Lamon _ overlooked. 
Aware of the large number of Quakers 
who had settled in that section of the 
State and who remembered his father, 
the kindly and faithful old country doc- 
tor who had traversed the countryside 
night and day to look after his patients, 
Mr. Cannon set out to canvass for votes. 
The roads were almost impassable with 
mud; but he perservered and pushed his 
old, dirt-bespattered nag up to every 
farmhouse door and made the personal 
appeal for support. The answer never 
failed. 

“We knew thy father, Joseph; and he 
was a good man. Thee is a good son, 
and we will vote for thee.” 
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He Jefeated Mr. Lamon by a round 
majority. He held the office until 1868, 
and the taste for politics became fixed. 

In 1872 he ran for Congress and was 
elected. He has served in every Con- 
gress since, except the Fifty-second, for 
election. to which he was defeated with 


many of his colleagues who went down 
in the Democratic landslide that followed 
the passage of the McKinley tariff bill 








ferior to him and who are as capable par- 
liamentarians; but they would not be 
suggested as candidates for the position 
because they have never been pushed to 
the front. Mr. Cannon may not be a 
brilliant man, but he is a “ capable” 
man ; he is honest, and his colleagues feel 
that he is a “ safe” man—and that goes 
a long way. Conservatism has guided 
his course for years, as his colleagues 


Mr. Cannon’s Home in Danville, Ill. 


and the “ Billion Dollar Congress.” The 
country has become accustomed to bil- 
lion dollar Congresses now, for it is a 
billion dollar country; but the first one 
proved costly to the Republicans. 

Mr. Cannon has been selected in ad- 
vance for Speaker of the next House be- 
cause he has grown gradually into the 
position where, in turning to seek a can- 
didate for the office, he is the first man 
lound. He has won his place by hard 
work and long service, rather than 
through brilliant qualities, such as made 
Thomas B. Reed, James G. Blaine and 
John G. Carlisle Speakers of the House 
of Representatives. There are many men 
in the House who are not mentally in- 


know, and conservatism is a prime es- 
sential in the man who is to exercise the 
almost autocratic power which the rules 
of the House now vest in the Speaker. 
The older men of the House—that is, 
those of long service—feel they can trust 
him not to abuse the advantages of pow- 
er they place so unreservedly in his 
hands. 

One who has followed Mr. Cannon’s 
career during his Congressional service 
can look back and easily note how he has 
naturally grown into fitness for the great 
place he is to occupy. He first attained 
fame as a careful member of the Appro- 
priations Committee. The exercise of 
the ability which has enabled him to 
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amass a fortune in his private business, 
applied to the great affairs of the Gov- 
ernment, attracted attention. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is, essentially, 
a business institution. The needs of the 
Government service, in many directions, 
must be considered, and at the same 
time the pressure constantly exerted to 
force extravagant appropriations must 
be resisted. Mr. Cannon has repeatedly 
been charged with considering proposi- 
tions as extravagant which were, in the 
views of others capable of judging, nec- 
essary. Still, there must be a court of 
last resort in such cases, and the House 
each year came to place more reliance 
upon his judgment and to accept his dic- 
tum. 

Then he had to take the appropriation 
bills on the floor and carry them to their 
passage, sometimes against the concerted 
attack of powerful combinations. Every 
session, too, he had a battle royal upon 
some important item of appropriation 
which the Senate would amend. In these 
ways he grew into a parliamentarian, 
and demonstrated his ability as a rough 
and ready debater. He is a vigorous 
fighter and a crafty one as well. He 
knows the House, and appreciates fully 
the extent to which his own simplicity of 
manner and the assumption of bucolic 
plainness can be used as a shield. 

Speaker Reed brought him to the front 
in the stormy days of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, when Reed “counted the quorum.” 
The gentle and polished McKinley was 


on the Committee on Rules with Mr.” 


Cannon. But Mr. Reed needed a lieu- 
tenant of harder mold., He charged Mr. 
Cannon with the duty of conducting on 
the floor the great battles with the mi- 
nority. It was a hostile and vigorous 
minority then, including such men as the 
two Breckenridges; McMillin, of Ten- 
nessee; Springer, of Illinois; the fiery 
Mills, of Texas, and a score of able and 
aggressive parliamentary fighters. Ex- 
cepting Reed, McKinley and Cannon the 
Republicans did not have fighting mate- 
rial to match the minority, man for man. 
“Uncle Joe” was often assailed by num- 
bers almost overpowering. But he was 
never whipped from the field. He was 
in his element in those extemporaneous, 
bitter, partisan battles; and he went at 
the enemy with all the ardor of conflict. 
With raucous voice, his invective and 
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sarcasm were hurled at them, and “ one 
down, t’other up,” as they say in Illinois, 
he took all comers. McKinley and Reed 
laid parliamentary traps for the enemy, 
and plain, honest old “Uncle Joe” 
would lead them into the pitfalls, to tum 
and rend them when they were safely 
snared. 

In the Fifty-third Congress, when the 
Republicans were in the minority, Mr. 
Cannon was Mr. Reed’s second in hang- 
ing upon the flank of the opposition and 
harrying them as they had tormented 
him. He made more capital for him- 
self. When the wheel of political for- 
tune again turned and swung the Re- 
publican party into control of the House 
he was the logical appointee as chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee ; and, 
through the length of his service and the 
prominence of his position, he became 
the logical candidate for Speaker when 
Mr. Henderson retired. 

Mr. Cannon is pre-eminently a par- 
tisan.. In his capacity as Speaker he will 
be moved by conflicting impulses—his 
natural love of fair play and his inclina- 
tion to serve his party. There are many 
occasions when delicate questions are to 
be decided; and a Speaker can, with a 
show of justice (sustained by apparent 
logic, if he is clever), decide them in fa- 


vor of his party as against the other. At, 


such times Mr. Cannon will be on trial. 
He has looked through party glasses a 
long time. He will have to rub them 
carefully and take into account his nat- 
ural predilection for adjudging men of 
his own party in the right and the others 
in the wrong. 

His first term as Speaker is to come at 
a time when momentous questions are to 
be determined, and when the game of 
politics is to be played with harsh and 
shrewd assertiveness. The trusts and 
the tariff are to be handled; a Presiden- 
tial election will be ‘approaching, and a 
reunited minority will be making its 
fight for political rehabilitation after a 
long period of disunion, practically of 
disorganization. No one in Washington 
who knows Mr. Cannon doubts his abil- 
ity to safeguard himself and his party's 
interests in the struggle. No one asserts 
that he will be disregardful of the rights 
of all factions of the great body of com- 
moners over which he will preside. 

It is predicted of Mr. Cannon, by those 
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who know his character, that he will be 
absolutely honest; as fair as politics will 
permit; and as frank as should be ex- 
pected of a partisan. That he will be 
competent is as certain as that he will 
sustain his record for integrity. The 
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only possibility now worrying some 
members is that “ Uncle Joe,” as Speak- 
er, may continue to be the “ Uncle Joe” 
of the Appropriations Committee, which 
they ardently trust the fates will forbid. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


Thirty Miles with a Rural Mail Carrier 


By Max Bennet Thrasher 


URAL free delivery is as yet so 
much of a novelty in this country 

that when, a few months ago, a 

rural mail carrier in Michigan in- 
vied me to spend a day driving with 
him over his thirty-mile route, I was 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity 
which his invitation afforded me to see 
something of the actual working of a 
system which in about five years has 
crown from an experiment, at an expense 
of $25,000 a year, to 14,000 actual work- 
ing routes this year, operated at a cost 
of $8,000,000, and asking for half as 


much more next year to provide for the 
extension of the system. 

| was the more interested in rural free 
delivery from the fact that the establish- 








Typical Rural Carrier 


ment of a route in my home town in New 
Hampshire had been proposed not long 
since, and so strongly opposed by some 
of the citizens that the project had been 
abandoned. The reasons given for the 
opposition were generally that small lo- 
cal offices at a distance from the rail- 
roads would be discontinued, and the 
patrons did not believe they would be 
so satisfactorily served by the new ar- 
rangement. I think this feeling arose 
in the main from the rather common dis- 
trust of any innovation, especially when 
it has to do with an institution so old 
and respected as the post office. More- 
over, the local office is usually located in 
a country store. The merchant, fearing 
that the doing away with the office will 
injure his trade, argues that it ought to 
be retained, and arrays on his side all 
those who are attached to him by friend- 
ship or by accounts of more or less long 
standing on the store’s ledger. 

I was told that all these objections had 
been made to the establishment of the 
routes running out from Cassopolis, 
Mich., the town in which I was staying 
at the time, and that a day’s drive among 
the people would enable me to judge how 
they felt about rural free delivery after a 
little less than a year’s trial, the first 
route from that office having been put in 
operation October Ist, 1901. 

There are four routes in operation 
from the Cassopolis post office now. 
I was to go over Route No. 1, the first 
to be established. The carrier on this 
route, Mr. G. B. Warner, was formerly 
a farmer living several miles out of town 
and in the district which he now serves. 
He therefore had the advantage of being 
well acquainted beforehand with many 
of the patrons of the route and much of 
the country over which he now drives 
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daily. This route covers twenty-nine 
miles. This, I was told, was a little long- 
er than the average, twenty-five miles 
being reckoned a practical working dis- 
tance. 

We left the post office at Cassopolis 
at 8.30 A.M. and were back there at 5 
p.M. There were 109 boxes on the route 
over which we drove, and we stopped at 
over one hundred of them. Into those 
boxes we distributed 264 papers, 37 let- 
ters, 8 postals, 12 circulars and 2 pack- 
ages. The day was Friday, and on ac- 
count of the fact that so many weekly 
papers are printed in the middle of the 
week, the number of papers delivered 
that day was considerably above the 
average. When the route was estab- 
lished there were only five daily papers 
taken in the district which it was to 
serve. When I rode over it there were 
sixty-five. It is not likely, however, that 
all this increase will be permanent. The 
Chicago, Detroit and other nearby city 
dailies were quick to see the opportunity 
which rural delivery afforded, and fol- 
lowed up free sample copies with offers 
of trial subscriptions for a limited time 
at reduced rates. These inducements 
were so attractive that many of the farm- 
ers availed themselves of them. Proba- 
bly some of the trial subscriptions will 
not be renewed, but enough renewals had 
already been made to guarantee at least 
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forty dailies on this route. The carrier, 
by the way, is allowed to act as subserip. 
tion agent, greatly to the convenience of 
the farmer, and a little to his own advan. 
tage so far as adding the commiissions to 
his small salary is concerned. The 
dailies taken on this route were almost 
without exception clean, reliable publica 
tions. It is interesting to reflect what 
the influence on the country may be from 
the introduction into the territory served 
by even fourteen thousand routes of the 
information contained in an average oj 
forty daily papers to a route. About 
twenty-five monthly magazines are taken 
on this route. 

The average number of pieces of mai 
delivered monthly by the carrier with 
whom I rode at that time was 5,200. 
Since the route was established the 
carrier had issued 262 money orders 
and registered 64 letters. The exter- 
sion of the money order system is one 
of the benefits of rural delivery. 
Few of the small discontinued country 
offices were authorized to issue money 
orders. We issued two money or 
ders during the trip I made. One oj 
these happened to be asked for by a man 
whom I had been told was one of the 
most violent opponents to the establish- 
ment of the route. I asked this man— 
farmer—how he liked the system. 

“Wal,” he said, “ I’ll be honest with 
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you. I fit it jest the best I knew how. 
| thought we didn’t want it. But if I 
was to sell my farm to-morrow, and go 
to look for another to buy, I’d give five 
dollars an acre more for a place where 
they had rural delivery than I would 
for one where they hadn’t.” One other 
farmer with whom I talked was even 
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Delivery begins about two miles out 
from the post office. 

The exterior of the cart is painted a 
light blue, and from its size and color 
the vehicle is conspicuous a long way 
off on the country roads. The carrier 
wears the gray uniform of the regular 
postal service. Each carrier is required 











A Welcome Visitor 


more emphatic. He declared that he 
would never again own a farm at any 
price outside the limits of rural free de- 
livery. 

We made the trip in a small, light, 
covered wagon, built expressly for this 
purpose, so as to secure the comfort and 
convenience of the carrier with the least 
possible weight. The sides and roof of 
the wagon are covered with canvas, there 
is a window in the back, another in the 
front, and one in each of the sliding 
side doors. The wagon can thus be com- 
fortably open in warm weather, and in 
stormy or cold-weather can be closed, ex- 
cept for the holes in front through which 
the reins pass. In the bottom of the front 
end of the wagon and in easy reach of 
the driver’s seat is a set of pigeon holes 
in which he arranges his mail as he 
drives, so as to have it convenient for 
delivery. This man must have had be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five pounds of 
mai! when he started out that morning. 


to furnish his own wagon and the horses 
to draw it, and to provide for the keep 


of the horses. Two horses are neces- 
sary, so that they may have alternate 
days in which to rest. It takes a pretty 
good horse to draw such a wagon over 
twenty-five to thirty miles of country 
roads in all kinds of weather, at all sea- 
sons of the year, making a hundred or 
more stops, and yet the horse must be 
docile enough so that he will halt at a 
word from the driver, when the wagon 
is alongside a box, and stand there until 
he gets the word to go on, since both the 
driver’s hands must be occupied in open- 
ing the box and depositing the mail in it. 
For all this and his own services the 
carrier receives $600 a year. 

The Department requires each man 
living on a route, who wishes the service, 
to furnish an iron box and set it up on 
a post of suitable hight at some point 
on the route convenient to the carrier. 
Those who do not do this must go to 
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town for their mail. Wl -re a man lives 
off the route as laid out by the Depart- 
ment’s agent his box is set up at the 
nearest convenient point and he comes 
to it for his mail. With .ew exceptions 
the boxes are so near the houses that a 
signal affixed to the end of each can be 
seen from the house. When the owner 
of a box leaves mail in it for the carrier 
to collect he raises the signal, to attract 
the carrier’s attention; when the carrier 
has put mail in the box, he leaves the 
signal raised. One man whose buildings 
were in sight from the road, but perhaps 
a quarter of a mile away, was too far dis- 
tant to distinguish whether the small sig- 
nal which came attached to the box was 
raised or not. As a result he had rigged 
an ingenious device on his box by which 
a touch of the carrier’s hand; when he 
had put mail in the box, pushed down a 
weighted lever and elevated a shield two 
feet square painted in brilliant red, white 
and blue stripes. This, when elevated, 
could easily be seen from the house; 

The fact that the Department insisted 


on certain requirements as to boxes was 
one of the things which made trouble in 


the establishing of the route. These re- 
quirements in the main are that the boxes 
must be of iron, and one of some dozen 
or so kinds approved of by the Depart- 
ment as suitable. These boxes are not 
made by the Department, but by private 
firms. The farmer is obliged to buy his 
box and set it up, at a cost of about $2 
to $3. Many farmers insisted that they 
should be allowed to set up a home-made 
wooden box. Some claimed that they. 
could not afford to pay for the required 
iron box. I suspect that the real reason 
in most cases was because they objected 
to being—as they thought—“ dictated 
to.” A few men held out for a time af- 
ter the route was established and did not 
provide boxes, but eventually they all 
got into line. There were only three or 
four inhabited houses on the route which 
did not have boxes when I drove over it, 
and these were occupied by people who 
had recently moved in or who were only 
temporary residents. Each of these who 
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was expecting to remain was arranging with him we collected thirty letters, a 
for a box. I talked with the man who~- dozen postals and a few papers and 
had made the most strenuous opposition. packages, and in spite of the fact that 
of any one on the route to buying a box, the carrier is provided with stamps, post- 
and he acknowledged with perfect frank- als, stamped envelopes, paper wrappers 
ness that he had done so, and that at the. and a set of scales, almost every letter 
time he was bitterly opposed to rural de- . was deposited with coppers instead of 
livery because he should have to buy a stamps. The boxes are the color of alu- 
‘box instead of being allowed to put up minum. The» name of the owner is 
a wooden box of his own make. “ But painted on the top.in plain black letters. 
| presume I may have been in the Incidentally-this directory of a country 
wrong,” he said. “ At any rate I like district’s residents is very convenient. I 
the free delivery, and I wouldn’t be with- have had occasion to drive through two 
out it now.” or three counties where rural delivery is 
The boxes in use are about two feet in operation and have found that it saved 
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A New Year’s * Round-Up” 


long, eight inches wide and ten inches time and labor to know from the name 
deep. The cover swings up to allow the on the letter box whether or not I had 
carrier to put in the mail. They are reached the home of the man I was look- 
equipped with a staple and a lock, to ing for. 

which the carrier has a key, but we The rural carrier is a daily connecting 
found only two or three boxes left link between the farmer and the world. 
locked. It is greatly to the carrier’s con- By his help the farmers are sure of their 
venience to have the boxes left unlocked, mail every day. Without it people who 
since getting out a key and opening a live three miles or more from a post 
lock, especially in stormy weather, adds office rarely get their mail oftener than 
much to his labors. Fumbling with a once a week, unless some one goes to 
key when one has mittens on is slow town on an errand and brings back the 
work. It is bad enough to have to pick mail for a whole neighborhood. In this 
pennies out of the bottom of a box. The case the mail is apt to be left at some 
carrier with whom I was riding told me central point for chance distribution, 
that he had never known of the contents which may cause delay or loss. “ Un- 
of a box being disturbed since the route less,” as one man on this route said to 
was established. During the day I was me, “ we had some of our folks sick, off 

















A Break Down on the Road 


somewheres, or had some business deal 
on; an’ then we had to hitch up an’ go 
to the post office every day, no matter 
what the team was doing or how busy 
we might be. Why,” he added, “I bet 
I’ve lost five times the cost of my box, be- 
fore I had it, traveling to town just to 
keep track of one trade in hogs or grain 
I was selling.” 

The people along the route greet the 
carrier as a friend. Children run to meet 
him and get the mail. Women come out 
with shawls over their heads to inquire 
for a sick neighbor or to ask the carrier 
to do an errand in town. Men stop work 
as the blue cart draws near, to pass the 
time of day with the cart’s driver. They 
testify their appreciation of the service 
and their gratitude to the carrier in sub- 
stantial, if homely, ways. A bag of ap- 
ples, a bunch of onions, half a bushel of 
potatoes, a squash, a can of grape sauce, 
a dozen of eggs—these are some of the 
good-will offerings which load the cart 
when the horse’s head is turned home- 
ward. 

When it came noon of the day I was 
out we stopped.at the nearest farmhouse. 
A young girl stood smiling beside the 
box to take the mail. 

“Is your mother to home?” asked the 
carrier. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the girl. 

“You hold the horse a minute,” said 


the carrier, handing the reins to me. “| 
want to go in here.” 

Three minutes later he came back. 
“We'll stop here to dinner,” he said, 
leading the horse into the yard. 

The farmer helped to unhitch and put 
up the horse in the stable, The carrier 
had brought his own grain for horse feed 
and ordinarily brought his own dinner. 

“Why, yes,” said the farmer’s wife 
hospitably, as she came out onto the back 
porch where we were washing, to bring 
some extra towels, “of course you can 
stay, and we’re real glad to have you, if 
you can put up with such as we have.” 

The “such as we have” proved to be 
big mealy potatoes, creamed fish in 
which the cream was real, not made of 
flour and milk, crisp chopped cabbage— 
in a city we should have called it salad— 
wheat bread and brown bread, peach pie, 
snow-white hot biscuits and delicious 
newly made apple jelly, which quivered 
and glistened on the spoon which served 
it like some great vibrant ruby. The 
family consisted of the farmer, his wife, 
a hired man and three children—eight of 
us in all. When I asked to be allowed 
to pay for the dinner they felt hurt. 

Along the whole route I improved 
every opportunity to talk with men and 
women about rural delivery. I did not 
find any who did not approve of it, and 
most were enthusiastic. One man said: 
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“li’s one of the things that seems to 
bring back to us farmers some of the 
money we’ve been paying out for years 
for taxes ”’—indirect taxes in the way 
of duties, I infer he meant. “ Congress 
yotes money, lots of it,” he went on, “ for 
armies, and war ships, and river and har- 
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bor improvements,-and public buildings 
in cities and towns, and a good many of 
us live and die and never see none’ of 
‘em. But here is something that comes 
right to our very doors, and we can’t 
help seeing and feeling the good of our 
money.” 
WESTMORELAND, N. H. 


The Co-operative Brotherhood and Its Colony 


By the Rev. W. E. Copeland | 


[Mr. Copeland is one of the members of the interesting socialist colony described in the fol:ow- 
ing article and is the editor of its organ, The Oo-operator.—Ep1rTor.] - 


HO one of the youngest of the sis- 
terhood of States, Washington is 
almost the richest in natural re- 

sources. Its timber supply surpasses that 
of any; in coal and iron it has few 
equals; its fisheries are superior to those 
of any other part of the United States, 
and its supply of the precious metals is 
of astonishing value. The Cascade 
Range of mountains divide the State into 
two sections utterly unlike; Eastern 
Washington is an almost treeless coun- 
try, devoted to wheat and cattle; West- 
ern Washington abounds in fir, spruce, 
cedar and pine and presents scenes of 
beauty which attract the attention of 
tourists from all parts of the world. 
Amid these scenes Puget Sound, with 
the Cascade Range on the east and the 
Olympics on the west, with snow-capped 
peaks in view the year round, with its 
hundreds of miles of shore lines, with 
tts numerous islands and fiords, is one 
of the most beautiful inland seas in the 
world, and its two principal cities, Se- 
attle and Tacoma, are becoming the cen- 
ters of a rapidly increasing Oriental 
trade. 

On one of the fingers of Puget Sound 
is Carr’s Inlet, at the end of which is to 
be found a village without church, sa- 
loon, jail, almshouse, bank, money or po- 
lice. This town is Burley, so called from 
Burley Creek, a famous trout stream, at 
whose mouth is built the first industrial 
center of the Co-operative Brotherhood, 
a beneficial organization which insures 
against accident or death by providing 
homes and employment for its members 


who by accident or illness are incapaci- 
tated from pursuing an avocation which 
will give them support. 

To reach Burley one takes a steam- 
boat from Tacoma, and after a lovely 
ride of about an hour, enters Gig Har- 
bor, one of the numerous bays of which 
Puget Sound has so many, none more at- 











The Hotel 


tractive than this land locked harbor to 
which entrance seems impossible and yet 
which can be entered by large ships. The 
visitor taking the morning boat meets 
the mail wagon from the colony at Bur- 
ley, sometimes a farm wagon, and some- 
times a covered hack and sometimes a 
buckboard. A drive of six miles through 
the glorious woods of Western Wash- 
ington and along the shores of Hender- 
son Bay brings the visitor to the colony. 
Near the entrance gate is to be seen the 
mill, where logs are made into lumber, 
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shingles and boxes, these being the 
branches of manufacturing in which the 
colony is now engaged. Driving through 
the grounds the visitor sees on the left a 
blacksmith shop, a two-story building 
used for a printery, carpenter’s shop and 
general offices, a cluster of houses known 
to the colonists as Circle City, and 
straight ahead another two-story build- 
ing, in which is the post office, store, 
dining-room, kitchen and rooms for 
single men. Clustered around the hotel 








this land some 7o acres have been 
logged, 15 acres cleared and planted, 40 
acres under fence and partially cleared. 
This land rises in bunches from the 
creek and on the part immediately west 
of the present village is to be built the 
permanent town, which will have the ad- 
vantage of good drainage and shelter 
from the southwest winds, which during 
the rainy season are far from pleasant. 
On the side hill facing east will be the 
orchard and beds for small fruits, all of 





Burley Creek in Winter 


are a cigar factory, milk house, laundry, 
root house, shoe shop and several cot- 
tages. All these buildings are plain, 
mostly covered, both roof and sides, with 
shingles. In Circle City is a school- 
house, where there is a District School 
for nine months, where preaching is to 
be heard on Sundays, and dancing music 
frequently on Saturday nights, 
where the resident members or co-op- 
erators hold their meetings. 

West and northwest of these buildings 
lie the colony lands, of which there are 
294 acres of rich land, known to settlers 
in Washington as beaver bottom. Of 


and © 


which can be irrigated from abundant 
springs, which latter will also give a 


plentiful supply for the town. Last 
spring on a third of an acre poorly culti- 
vated, from lack of the needed help, a ton 
and a half of strawberries were picked. 
So plentiful and fine are the wild berries, 
including raspberry, red and_ black, 
huckleberry, blackberry, salmon berry, 
salol berry and mountain raspberry, that 
the Indians called the neighborhood 
Olalla or berry. The lands of the Broth- 
erhood stretch from the mouth of Burley 
Creek on both sides of the beautiful 
stream for a mile and a quarter, furnish- 
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ing a good water power and an abun- 
dance of alder lumber—thealder growing 
here to be trees from 30 to 40 feet high— 
with a considerable quantity of cedar and 
small fir. 

The Co-operative Brotherhood was or- 
ganized in 1898 as an outgrowth of the 
Social Democracy (founded by Eugene 
V. Debs) and in the month of September 
of the same year the clearing atthe 
mouth of Burley Creek was begun in the 
midst of a thick undergrowth. 
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member’s death, to do the same for the 
widow and orphans, thus offering one of 
the best kinds of life and accident insur- 
ance, because a home and employment is 
more valuable than a lump sum of 
money, which may be stolen or wasted. 
So far but one person has taken advan- 
tage of the insurance feature. This ob- 
ligation is made a part of the benefit cer- 
tificate issued to every member on join- 
ing. Non-resident members, other than 
those taking advantage of the insurance, 


Burley Creek in Spring 


The Co-operative Brotherhood was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 


Washington. Members were solicited 
and joined from all parts of the United 
states. Of these. members there were 
two classes, non-resident and resident. 
The non-resident members pay dues for 
120 months or the sum of $120.00 in a 
shorter time if desired. After the pay- 
ment of five years’ dues ($60.00 at pres- 
‘nt, tho liable to an increase in the near 
luture), the Co-operative Brotherhood 
tees to furnish a home and employ- 
nent for any non-resident member who 
y accident or illness can no longer sup- 
hort himself and family, or, in case of a 


become resident members on application 
to and acceptance by the Board of Di- 
rectors, and so long as they choose and 
are obedient to the By-Laws and remain 
in a Co-operative Brotherhood colony, 
taking part in the activities of said 
colony. 

The non-resident members furnish the 
working capital to enable the settlements 
to develop their resources, and the resi- 
dent*members furnish the labor for such 
development and for their own support 
while making ready homes and prepar- 
ing employment for those who wish to 
reside in a colony. All the work done by 
the resident members is for the benefit 
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of the whole Brotherhood, to whom as 
a whole belongs all lands, houses and 
machinery, and all of whom at the end 
of ten years are entitled to residence in 
some colony belonging to the corpora- 
tion, provided houses are ready and em- 
ployment can be secured. 

No fixed rules deciding fitness for 
membership have yet been adopted, each 
case standing on its own merits, and the 
Board of Directors, from the best in- 
formation obtainable, deciding whether 
the applicant will be desirable. At the 
present time large families are not 
wanted, nor any over fifty, unless excep- 
tionally strong and vigorous; this be- 
cause Burley, the only colony, is still in 
the pioneer stage. Each applicant for 
membership is expected on honor to give 
as full a description of self and family 
as is possible. 

The resident members or co-operators 
decide in mass-meeting as to the number 
of hours which shall constitute a day’s 
work. At present ten Fours is the num- 
ber, but no one except those employed in 
the mill is obliged to work full time. 
Each co-operator reports to his or her 
foreman the number of hours worked 
and obtains pay for each hour. Women 
receive the same pay per hour as men. 
Most of the women, however, find full 
employment in caring for their house- 
holds; all having families preferring. to 
live in cottages rather than at the hotel. 
The women who remain at home are 
not paid for housekeeping, tho in the 
ideal commonwealth this will be the rule. 

Each co-operator is placed by the su- 
perintendent in some one of the depart- 
ments—milling, logging, printing, agri- 
culture, office, cigar making or domestic 
economy—and does the best he or she 
can in the place assigned. There are 
misfits which delay the work, but 2s rap- 
idly as possible each finds the proper 
place where the work is congenial. 

Neither anarchy nor free love find any 
sympathy at Burley; nor is there any re- 
ligious bond. Some of the residents are 
church members, others belong to no 
church ; some are Spiritualists and others 
Materialists; some are orthodox, others 
heterodox or interested in some form 
of New Thought. Religious services are 
held every Sunday night in the school- 
house, at which the attendance is small; 
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the resident ministers (Unitarian) tak. 
ing turns and sometimes being helped by 
strangers of other denominations. 

A few have come to Burley becaus 
they expected to find life easier than on 
the outside, others because they believed 
in the plan adopted by the Co-operative 
Brotherhood, and the longer they remain 
the better they are pleased. 

On weekdays the warning whistle 
blows at 5.30 A.M., the breakfast whistle 
at 6 A.M., prepare to work 6.45, work 
begins at 7, prepare for dinner 114, 
dinner 12 M., prepare to quit 5.45 P.M, 
work stops at 6 p.m. On Saturday th 
whistle to quit work blows at 12 ., and 
on Sundays no whistle is heard. 

The single men, of whom there ar 
quite a number, and some families take 
their meals at the Co-operative Dining. 
room, lodging in the second and third 
stories of the hotel. The quarters are 
rough, but better than are found in the 
logging camps. A man cook, with the 
help of some of the women, takes care of 
the kitchen, prepares the meals and serves 
them. The young girls of the colony 
wait on the table and take care of the 
dining-room. 

The young people conduct themselves 
much as young people in the outside 
world. They visit and dance and sing 
and give entertainments. In these pio 
neering days the old people have to wor 
hard and there is little visiting from 
house to house, but they meet at the 
co-operative store, at the post office ani 
about the grounds, and since the sett 
ment is small they see more of one a 
other than they would in the outsid 
world, In short, life is pretty much: 
it would be in any small village, and m 
peculiarities of dress or speech or mat 
ner distinguish the colonists from othe 
people. 

At the present time there are som 
three hundred members in good stant 
ing, of whom about thirty reside at But 
ley, some with and some without thet 
families. These resident members or © 
operators, as they are called, are workin 
to improve the land, build a town 4 
accumulate wealth. What they produ 
each month, after making additions ! 
the permanent improvements, is dividé 
pro rata among the workers accordil 
to the number of hours worked, and pm 
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vides a lodging, plain food and the neces- 
sary clothing for comfort. As more land 
is brought under cultivation and more 
fruit comes into bearing, and as the in- 
dustries are further developed the divi- 
dend will be larger, and not only neces- 
sities but luxuries will be provided. As 
with all pioneers in Western Washing- 
ton, where a home has to be hewn out of 
the forest, conditions are hard. But in 
four years much has been accomplished, 
far more than the same number of work- 
ers, each for himself, could have done, 
and then the workers have been relieved 
from that terrible loneliness which has 
caused SO many pioneers in the big 
woods to abandon their claims, of which 
the deserted cabins in the neighborhood 
of Burley give evidence. By co-opera- 
tion the price of living has been reduced 
toa minimum and good meals are fur- 
nished at ten cents. 2 

Trusts give the residents at Burley but 
little trouble, as the means for support is 
largely within the colony and there is a 
ready sale for whatever is raised or man- 
ufactured. Besides lumber, shingles and 
boxes the colonists make cigars, pre- 
serves, catsup and pickles, for which 
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they expect to earn as great a reputation 
as was gained by the Shaker villages and 
the Oneida Community. All the indus- 
tries are young, but will grow as the 
resident membership increases, which in- 
crease will come when prosperity wanes 
and the dinner pail is no longer well 
filled. 

Burley has its own post office, with a 
postmaster who is a member of the 
Brotherhood ; with a mail service every 
day but Sunday, which keeps us in touch 
with the outside world. Communication 
between the colony and Tacoma or Se- 
attle is cheap and easy, so that the colo- 
nists can mingle enough with city people 
to wear off that rusticity which marks 
men and women who never leave the 
farm or the small village in which they 
dwell. 

Water transportation was one of the 
advantages which influenced the pioneers 
to settle on Puget Sound, reducing the 
cost of transportation in and out of the 
colony and making it easier for the mem- 
bers to leave home. The exchanges re- 
ceived by the Co-operator, a magazine 
of 32 pages published monthly by the 
Brotherhood, give a variety of reading 
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for the members, of which they greedily 
avail themselves. Friends have donated 
books, so that there is quite a library 
available for both old and young. 
Preaching every Sunday by progressive 
clergymen, of whom two reside in the 
colony, stimulates intellectual and spirit- 
ual growth. Quite an interest is taken 
in music and it may be fairly said of the 
co-operators that on the mental plane 
they are above the average. 

The purpose for which the Co-opera- 


erted. Burley has not increased so very 
rapidly, conditions of life being hostile; 
but slowly those who have remained in 
the colony and have worked together are 
learning how to co-operate, a lesson 
which is very hard to learn, since every 
one from childhood up has been taught 
to compete. Writers and speakers print 
and say much about the beauties of co- 
operation and advocate the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. Before it is possible for 
this new social condition to prevail men 

















Loading Shingles at the Dock 


tive Brotherhood was organized was to 
secure for workers the full product of 
their toil, to which end it was proposed 
to establish in different parts of the 
United States other colonies on the same 
plan as the one at Burley, between which 
there should be freedom of motion, so 
that the members could at pleasure 


change their. environments, and so that: 


within the Brotherhood could be raised 
and manufactured the bulk of what was 
consumed. It was deemed wise to make 
one colony successful before others were 
started, and to this end the efforts of the 
Co-operative Brotherhood have been ex- 


and women must learn to co-operate and 
this can be learned only by people living 
together as they do at Burley and saying 
“ours” instead of “mine” and “we” 
instead of “I.” The Golden Rule must 
be observed, and despite all the religious 
teaching of centuries, the steel rule pre- 
vails among most people, which prompts 
them to get-all they can for themselves 
and keep what they haveobtained, whether 
others. have anything or not. It is not 
expected that Burley will ever be a city, 
but we do propose to have a prosperous 
town established on co-operation as 


fifm foundation. 
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EUROPE’S OPINION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The Co-operative Brotherhood in its 
frst colony at Burley has organized a 
People’s Trust, and to prevent future 
trouble all the property is placed in the 
hands of twelve trustees, three of whom 
are elected annually to serve for four 
years; every member in good standing 
can vote for the trustees, who by the deed 
of trust aré forbidden to mortgage or 
dispose of any of the property except 
with the consent of two-thirds of the en- 
tire membership, which plan it is hoped 
will protect this society from the fate 
which has befallen so many other colo- 
nies. 

The affairs of the Brotherhood are 
managed by a Board of twelve Directors, 
a part of whom are nominated by the 
residents at Burley, and all of whom are 
elected by the Board of Trustees at its 
annual meeting in January. This Board 
oi Directors meets monthly at Burley to 
transact the business that may come be- 
fore it. Its secretary and treasurer are 
under bonds and all expenditures are 
carefully scrutinized by a Finance Com- 
mittee of three before authorized, while 
the books are open at all times for in- 
spection. 
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The local affairs at Burley are con- 
trolled by a Board of Managers, consist- 
ing of the heads of the various depart- 
ments—milling, logging, printing, agri- 
culture and office—and the superintend- 
ent of Industries. The workers in each 
department present several names for 
foreman, from which list the superin- 
tendent chooses one. The resident mem- 
bers select the suprintendent, who is con- 
firmed by the Board of Directors. 

This first colony of the Co-operative 
Brotherhood starts on the fifth year of 
its existence with better prospects than 
ever of carrying out the design of its. 
founders, which was to build a town 
whose inhabitants should own the land, 
the means of production and the prod- 
ucts of their industry, thus freeing the 
inhabitants of Burley from the worry 
of rent, interest and lack of employ- 
ment. While ‘not claiming to have 
solved the Social Problem, so complex 
and so confusing, we do think we have 
found a way by which industrious, hon- 
est and energetic men and women may 
secure homes, employment and a good 
return for their labor. 

Buritey, Wasu. 


Europe's Opinion of President Roosevelt 


By Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 


[Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Deputy and one of the Judges for France on The Hague Inter- 
national Arbitration Tribunal, was a prominent member of the French official delegation to the Peace 
Conference of 1899. Ever since then M. d’Hstournelles has been one of the most active French 
supporters of the principles laid down by that Conference, especially as regards the subject of inter- 
national arbitration. Last spring he visited the United States, met President Roosevelt, spoke in pub- 
lie at New York, Chicago and other cities, and returned to France a still more ardent friend of 
peace. It is highly probable that at novery distant day M. d’Estournelles may be Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, which gives a peculiar interest to the following encomium of Mr. Roosevelt, which opinion, by 


the way, is shared generally in Europe, especially since the Venezuela incident.—EDITOR. ] 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT had the 
good fortune, at the very begin- 
ning of his administration, not 

only to attract general attention, but also 
‘0 awaken a general feeling of sym- 
pathy. To-day there is less curiosity and 
more genuine interest and confidence 
shown in him and his popularity is rap- 
idly increasing. Europe perceives in the 
present head” of the American State 
something more than a mere official per- 
sonage. He is considered to be a real 
man, who is not satisfied with being a 
‘imple ruler, but a ruler with life and 


soul in him. We feel that he represents, 
at one and the same time, his own coun- 
try and humanity in general; and it is 
for this that he is distinguished from and 
rises above so many other rulers of the 
past and present. 

In France President Roosevelt has 
produced the miracle of securing the ac- 
cord of all parties in their praise of him. 
His prestige is all the greater because we 
judge him after his acts, which have far 
surpassed what his earlier reputation 
gave us a right to expect of him. I ad- 
mit for my part that this earlier reputa- 
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tion caused me considerable anxiety. 
Mr. Roosevelt had been represented to 
us as an exclusive admirer of force. 
Thinker and writer, he would lay aside 
his rifle now and then to take up his bril- 
liant pen, when the dominant note of his 
sketches and studies would be an ardent 
apology of adventure and conquest. It is 
true that he rehabilitated and ennobled 
these ideas, which have fallen into a rich- 
ly deserved discredit in old Europe, by 
his new and personal conception of the 
true duties of the modern man. 

To run risks and make conquests in 
order to free the world from the evil 
which oppresses it—this is not admiring 
force, it is rather combating Force and 
striving to put it at the service of civili- 
zation and right. In all ages this has 
been the ambition of noble minds. _ This 
was the lofty aim of the crusades, the 
desire of Du Guesclin, of Joan of Arc, 
of the generals of the first phase of the 
French Revolution, of Washington and 
Lafayette. It was even the dream of 
Napoleon! So the day when destiny 
suddenly put Mr. Roosevelt in supreme 
power, he appeared to some as a hope of 
good to come, to others as a danger. A 
danger? Yes, a great danger if, intox- 
icated by the means for the realization 
of his dreams, he should seek that easy 
and vulgar glory associated with the 
empty triumphs of vanity; if he should 
feel the need, like so many chiefs of 
states, of the prestige which comes of 
material victories and the éclat of arms; 
if, yielding more and more to temptation, 
he should precipitate his country into 
warlike enterprises and complications 
which would produce a counter effect 
throughout the whole world. This would, 
indeed, have been a very great danger to 
Europe; for this Old World is already 
too far started on this baneful course, 
and the example of young America could 
greatly moderate or greatly aggravate 
the Jingo, military, imperialist or (the 
form which the evil assumes in France) 
nationalist fever. 

But if, on the other hand, President 
Roosevelt conceived otherwise his réle of 
grand ruler of a nation, then a new hope 
might be awakened not only in his own 
country, but in the whole civilized world. 
What view would he take of his new po- 
sition? This was the question upper- 
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most in all our minds, especially when we 
looked around us on the old continent, 
where the Governments seem to be com- 
peting with one another to see which can 
waste the most money in unproductive 
military expenditures. If into the midst 
of this folly, or rather anarchy, of an 
armed peace Mr. Roosevelt had come, 
as some feared he might, to pour oil on 
the flames, and to even “ go us one bet- 
ter,” he would have caused incalculable 
mischief. But fortunately President 
Roosevelt understood otherwise his 
part, and from that moment the rul- 
er of the United States, without turn- 
ing his back on the Monroe Doctrine, has 
become the guide of Europe, the beacon 
light that will save her from wreck. Yes, 
a veritable lighthouse on a dangerous 
coast; for, in the midst of the darkness 
and night in which we blindly grope our 
way, we in Europe are offered the old, 
old remedy, the saber, the dictator, the 
conqueror. We are asked to turn our 
attention to foreign adventures in order 
that we may not lose patience, that we 
may be diverted from one evil by an- 
other evil. We are kept occupied by the 
silly conquest of China, by the Trans- 
vaal or Venezuela. It is imagined that 
the attention of the people; thus absorbed 
by perplexing situations, which, how- 
ever, cannot last forever, will forget its 
burdens and suffer itself to get intox- 
icated by the excitement and deceived by 
so-called patriotic promises. 

But Mr. Roosevelt grasped the danger 
of such illusions. Doubtless despairing 
of being able to open the eyes of the Gov- 
ernments, he decided to open those of the 
misled peoples. The former offered the 
latter war as an aim and armed peace as 
a means or a remedy. But he proffered 
them justice and arbitration. This is 4 
veritable revolution! The New World 
pays us back with interest the discov- 
eries which she owes to us. In forcing 
the European Powers to appear before 
The Hague tribunal, slighted by the 
very persons who had created her, Mr. 
Roosevelt has awakened them from the 


nightmare in which they were strug- 


gling, and has saved civilization many 
backward steps, many future defeats and 
real disasters. To-day, in effect, the way 
leading to international arbitration 15, 
thanks to him, laid open that all may ¢t 
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ter thereat. His voice has given utter- 
ance to what was in the mind of the uni- 
verse, and this voice once heard can nev- 
er again, I believe, be stifled. Thus an 
unjust war, an aggressive and criminal 
conflict, has received from the strong arm 
of Mr. Roosevelt a blow which has sent 
it reeling and from which it cannot re- 
cover. 

Without being a utopian, and still less 
a poet or philosopher, every man of com- 
mon sense can to-day safely predict that 
if war becomes unpopular to the point 
of no longer being possible, the same 
thing will necessarily happen to the 
armed peace which is ruining us all. 
Then each state will support the force 
needed for its legitimate defense, but no 
more, as is precisely the case in the 
United States; and Europe, also united, 
will, thanks to American example and 
initiative, extend a grateful hand to the 
New World. 

This is what I foresaw nearly a year 
ago, when I said, at Chicago, that Amer- 
ican competition had its advantages, as 
it stimulated Europe and obliged her 


To One 


By J. B. 


WueEn I am gone, 
And my still form is wrapt 
In death’s repose; 
When thou art lone, 
And I am deaf to love of friends 
Or hate of foes, 
Remember then, dear heart, 
That all my great deep wealth of love 
Was thine. 


I was not good, 

But through the weary years 
I struggled hard to be, 
And my soul’s food, 

Was thy sweet love 

And my deep love for thee. 
I did my best, dear heart, 

And through it all I loved 
And worshiped thee. 
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to also transform herself, the so-called 
American peril thus becoming the Amer- 
ican remedy. Material competition 
threatened to harm us, but moral compe- 
tition will be our salvation. And at the 
same time it will save civilization in Eu- 
rope ; for Europe is a treasure that Amer- 
ica, like ourselves, is interested in pre- 
serving.. Divided, ruined by the per- 
spective of an ever-menacing war, Eu- 
rope was marching to her fall. Mr. 
Roosevelt has shown how she may be 
saved—has, in fact, saved her! 

Some day I will point out how, by 
what precise means, I believe the bring- 
ing about of peace in Europe will be 
largely the work of the United States. It 
is a conviction which becomes every day 
stronger in my mind. But for the mo- 
ment I check my pen and limit myself to 
the remark that President Roosevelt has 
realized the noblest hopes, and like a ver- 
itable statesman of the twentieth cen- 
tury, has by his actions won the hearty 
thanks both of his own country and of all 
mankind. 

Paris, FRANCE, 


I Love 


Cranfill 


I suffered much, 
But now and then a gleam of heavenly light 
Was mine; : 
Your gentle love 
Brought to my hungry soul 
A glimpse of love divine, 
And when I die remember well, dear heart, 
That all my soul and life and love 
Were thine. 


In after years 

When thou art loved and petted 
By life’s throng, 

Look thtough thy tears, 

And know that I was thine 
Through all the journey long; 
And when I died, 

My soul was soothed to peace 
By thy love’s song. 


Da‘ tas. Trxas. 
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History of Siena 


THERE are few events in history more 
interesting than the struggle for suprem- 
acy between the two chief cities of Tus- 
cany throughout the Middle Ages. The 
major part played by Florence in this 
conflict is well known, for from the be- 
ginning of the medieval rivalry until now 


Madonna by Matteo da Siena 


historians have trumpeted her deeds and 
critics have extolled her art, always ac- 
cepting her at her own estimation, to the 
detriment of Siena. Florence, lying mod- 
estly in a valley, called herself “ the lily 
of the Arno; ” but let no one mistake the 
nature of the people whose emblem is the 
lily. Florence, persistent, domineering 
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and braggart, is essentially masculine in 

temperament, and, altho the Florentines 

may appear to have been the most can- 

tankerous people on the face of the 

earth, yet somewhere, hidden in their 

riotous souls, was a strain of logic and 

a shrewd sanity which made sure the 

doom of poor, emotional, feminine 

Siena, should it ever come to a prolonged 

trial of strength between them. 

According to Professor 

Douglas * Siena was the most 

turbulent town in Italy, per- 

haps the most wicked; cer- 

tainly she was the most pious, 

and saints,such as her Cather- 

ine and Bernardino, won for 

her the distinction of being 

called “the Gate of Para- 

dise.” Beautiful, hysterical 

to the verge of insanity, ex- 

quisite in her religion, mad- 

dening in her unreason, she 

always preserved her fascina- 

tion. Her charm is enshrined 

in her art, that lovely flower 

which blossomed and _ with- 

ered before the beginning of 

the true renaissance.  Pro- 

fessor Douglas, whose cult is 

the beautiful, is curiously fit- 

ted to reveal to the uninitiated 

the seductions of an art which 

does not depend on mere cor- 

rectness of form or on 

rhythm of motion to enchant 

the eye. Hismethodsarescien- 

tific; and tho justice may 

sometimes be wrung from 

him reluctantly—for he is 

frankly partisan—yet his con- 

clusions are fair. He ac- 

knowledges the supremacy of 

Florence, he even admits that 

her art is greater than that of 

Siena ; but he loves Siena and the mystic 

beauty of her art more than all the vigor- 

ous and scientific technic which culmi- 
nated in the city of the Medici. 

Professor Douglas begins by dispel- 

ling some of the traditional romance 





* History or Simna. By angton Douglas. 
$6.00 net. 


New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. 
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gathered about the two cities. He tells 
us their jealousy was not caused by class 
feeling; that Florence, the democratic, 
was not chivalrously fighting for the 
cause of freedom against Siena, the aris- 
tocratic, but that it was a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, a struggle for mercantile 
supremacy. By the middle of the thir- 
teenth century Siena had become the 
world’s banker. She was, at that time, 
larger than London or Paris, and held 
the control of their money market. She 
also carried the debt of the Roman curia. 
This state of affairs menaced the very life 
of Florence in such a way that the sub- 
jugation of her rival became her domi- 
nant passion. The death struggle of 
Siena began with the battle ef Monti- 
perti, and here the story told by Pro- 
fessor Douglas reaches its climax, al- 
most rivaling Walter Scott’s famous 
scene in Ivanhoe. The author has en- 


hanced his own graphic narrative by in-- 


terspersing it with free quotations from 
an old chronicle. Siena gained a great 
victory that day, but the hour of her fall 
was only postponed ; for she was divided 
against herself, riddled with “ the fool- 
fury of faction.” 

The second part of the book is de- 
voted to the literature and art of Siena. 
The history of her literature does not oc- 
cupy much space, for “the emotions of 
this emotional people never found perfect 
expression in words. A work 
of art to please the Sienese had to be 
outwardly and visibly beautiful. It had 
tomake a direct appeal to the lust of the 
ye.” This appeal was accomplished to 
perfection in her painting. Its spiritual 
distinction and strange exotic splendor 
affect the senses with a subtle fascination 
such as may be felt even in the reproduc- 
tion of Matteo’s Madonna, which the 
historian has happily selected for the 
tontispiece of his work. It is hard to 
werestimate thevalueof Professor Doug- 
48s analysis of this type of art, which, 
oginated by the Sienese, was com- 
municated by them to Umbria, and was 
inally absorbed by that great Umbrian, 
Raphael. The beautiful and copious il- 
‘lstrations enable the student to follow 
the author in his conclusions, thus great- 
Yadding to the usefulness of the book. 

The avowed partisanship of Professor 
Douglas makes his attitude toward Mr. 
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Berenson somewhat amusing. While 
recognizing Mr. Berenson’s critical abil- 
ity and often adopting his phraseology, 
Professor Douglas apparently bears a 
grudge against that champion of ali 
things Florentine, frequently charging 
him with unfairness to the type of art for 
which Siena stands. He closes his book, 
however, with this reproach: “ Siena is 
slow to pay honor to her great men. 
Even Quercia is without any monument, 
save his own masterpieces,”—this not- 
withstanding the fact that Jacopo della 
Quercia was one of the great sculptors of 


the world. 
& 


The Siege of Quebec 


Tue Siege of Quebec and the Battle 
of the Plains of Abraham have been 
treated from so many standpoints, and 
legendary lore has supplied so many pic- 
turesque details, that the present narra- 
tive of facts comes to us as a revelation.* 
The authors, however, have forestalled 
criticism, by producing their authority 
for every statement .made. The plan of 
the work, therefore, differs from every 
other on the subject. The narrative is 
told in three volumes, and the remaining 
volumes are mainly devoted to the docu- 
ments upon which the story is based. One 
fact is foreed upon the student familiar 
with works treating of this epoch, and 
that is the avidity with which writers have 
seized upon every statement passing cur- 
rent that would give a dramatic or pa- 
thetic touch to their writing, without 
pausing to examine whether it had any 
foundation in truth. 

An illustration may be given. In the 
writings of Summervogel, Bonnechose, 
Baudoncourt, the Abbé Casgrain, Ernest 
Gagnon, Guenin, Chapais, Parkman, and 
others, the last moments of Montcalm are 
made memorable by his solicitude for the 
Canadians. In a letter to Brigadier 
Townshend, Montcalm is represented as 
saying : “ I have been their father, be thou 
their protector,” etc. 

The papers of Townshend are now 
made public, and among them is the fa- 





* THE SIEGE OF QUEBEC AND THE BATTLE OF THE 
PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. By A. Doughty, in Col- 
laboration with G. W. Parmelee. In six volumes, 
with plans, portraits and views. Quebec: Dus- 
sault & Proulx; and Cleveland: The Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 
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mous letter written by the dying general. 
Its terms, however, are very different to 
those we have been accustomed to. It 
opens with these significant words: “ Be- 
ing obliged to surrender to your arms, I 
have the honor to demand the execution 
of the Cartel of Exchange,” etc.; and 
there is no reference to the touching 
words about which so much has been 
written. But the publication of this let- 
ter written by Montcalm is far more im- 
portant than merely disposing of a few 
pretty phrases. It throws an entirely new 
light upon the contentions of historians, 
that De Ramezay was culpable in capitu- 
lating upon the demand of Townshend. 
Whatever may have been the true rea- 
sons for capitulating, which are fully 
dealt with in the third volume, is imma- 
terial here, but this letter clearly transfers 
the responsibility from De Ramezay to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the French 
forces. 

One more instance may be cited. It 
has never been made perfectly clear who 
was the author of the plan by which 
Quebec was taken. Wolfe, it is univer- 
sally admitted, carried out the daring 
project, but to whom belongs the honor 
of proposing the plan? Hitherto the ver- 
dict has been in favor of the brigadiers. 
Last year Colonel Townshend apparently 
settled the vexed question by the publica- 
tion of certain papers in his “ Militarv 
Life of George, First Marquess Towns- 
hend.” In the preface to this work he 
says: 

“Tt will be seen that the unexpected and 
surprising manner in which Quebec was taken 
was the plan of the Brigadiers, and not of 
Wolfe. That Wolfe put into happy execution 
the plan of others is no disparagement to his 
glorious memory.” 


Unfortunately for Colonel Townshend, 
it is proved by the production of the lost 
page, that the papers upon which he re- 
lied have nothing to do with the plan. 
Moreover, a letter is given addressed by 
Townshend to Wolfe on the evening be- 
fore the battle, in which the writer frank- 
ly admits that he is not aware either of 
the nature or place of the attack, and de- 
mands information in order to avoid er- 
ror. Wolfe’s answer to this communica- 
tion, the last penned by his hand, forever 
settles the question. Wolfe points out the 
exact spot of the attack, and reminds his 
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Brigadiers that he had the honor to in- 
form them that morning “ that it is my 
duty to attack the French army,” and that, 
“T have chosen that spot where we are 
most likely to succeed.” He also admin- 
isters a rebuke in these words: “ It is not 
usual for inferior officers to ask questions 
on that point.” 

These are minor details, it is true, but 
they illustrate the pitfalls which beset the 
student, and show the value of these vol- 
umes to those who desire to ascertain the 
truth. 

The cartography of the siege is aug- 
mented by the publication of several man- 
uscript plans on a huge scale, and there 
are also a number of fac-similes of docu- 
ments, such as the Capitulation, Wolfe's 
will, letters of Montcalm, etc. 

There are over twenty excellent por- 
traits, executed with great care and fin- 
ish, which have been taken direct from the 
originals, and the whole work may be ac- 
cepted as the one complete and authorita- 
tive account of the campaign of 1759. 


& 


Three Interesting Novels 


By education and reputation Mr. Lang 
is a linguist, an essayist, a critic, but by 
nature and genius he is a Scotchman and 
a humorist. And it is Andrew Lang 
smiling grimly from the heather back- 
ground of his true character that we 
meet in the author of this volume.’ 

A number of excellent but impecunious 
men and women in London society form 
a syndicate and earn a livelihood by dis- 
entangling the romantic affairs and fam- 
ily feuds of people who apply to them 
for help. Their operations extend over 
two continents with the best results im 
smoothing both the true love courses and 
the financial difficulties of their clients. 
And Frank Stockton never displayed 
more ingenuity, more whimsical wit in 
dramatizing the happy incredible than 
does Mr. Lang in this volume. His put- 
pose in not only to amuse the ordinary 
reader, but to tease the scholarly and 
scientific world with an occasional mock- 
ery of their serious undertakings. He 
squints at every situation, however 
grave, in such a manner as to dispropor- 





1'Tre DISENTANGLERS. By Andrew Lang. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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tion it and suggest the ludicrous extreme. 
He makes an unconscious clown of every 
lover, and turns each man’s grief into a 
joke of shrewd Scotch economy in human 
frailties,in short, a harmless, heartless 
performance, not altogether dignified, 
but delightfully entertaining, especially 
for those who are in the mood to ap- 
prove mischievous dtablerie. 

Nor does America escape his humor. 
The sly philosophy that led “ Poppa Mc- 
Cabe” to found his famous Freak Mu- 














ANDREW LANG 


seum is thus interpreted by his daughter, 
“the fair American,” who seeks aid and 
council from The Disentanglers: 

“Poppa used to argue, the lives of our 


citizens are monotonous. . They see 
men and women, but almost all of them have 
one head; and even a hand with six fingers is 
not common. This is. why the popular mind 
tins in grooves. This causes what they call 
‘the dead level of democracy!’ . . Now 
Poppa would not hear of aristocratic distinc- 
tions. He was a Hail Columbia man 
on the Democratic ticket. But something is 
wanted, he said, to get us out of grooves, and 
break the monotony. That something, said 
Poppa, Nature has mercifully provided in 
Freaks, the citizens feel this unconsciously. 

So Poppa founded his museum of natu- 
ral varicties, all of them honest Injun.” 


This is the truth, that no matter what 
condition of life we are in, there is al- 
Ways an evident “long, straight road ” 
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which leads at last to a sort of crucified 
contentment. It is the chastened adjust- 
ment we ourselves make to virtue and 
to the other fellow’s shortcomings. But 
the “road” alluded to in Mr. George 
Horton’s new novel* is the matrimonial 
highway of life,—a mountain and desert 
journey out of the fairy land of youth 
and romance into the sweet trance of a 
dual old age, fulfilled with many sorrows 
and blessings. The lugubrious adjectives 
attached are accounted for by the fact 
that the scenes of the story are laid in 
Chicago, where marital bridal paths are 
too numerous, and where, as Mr. Horton 
himself puts it, “ everybody you know is 
about to be married or divorced.” The 
title therefore (really a quotation from 
Robert Louis Stevenson) is meant to be 
emphatic, sermonic. 

And after all we have endured in fic- 
tion from the immoralities of social life 
in this Modern Nineveh, a story with 
modest mother women casting their lit- 
tle domestic halos over the pages is a 
welcome departure. And there are real 
children, corrupting their pinafores with 
jam, and perfecting maternal patience 
with innumerable demands. 

But occasionally an author holds fast 
the integrity of his women and children 
in order to make greater the contrast be- 
tween them and intelligent, masculine 
depravity. And for this reason the de- 
cency, the high respectability of the three 
heroes in this novel is the more remark- 
able. In fact, nothing more daring in 
modern fiction has happened than this, 
that three honest, virtuous married men 
should be found starring réles in one 
novel, and all of them Chicago citizens! 

Still, Mr. Horton’s shortcomings as an 
artist are so apparent that they cannot 
be overlooked. He is tediously long in 
his descriptions of persons. A few grace- 
ful charcoal sentences give a more in- 
cisive impression of a woman’s face and 
figure than two pages of tedious milli- 
nery details. Also, Mr. Horton is unfor- 
tunate in the fact that he has no /ift in 
his imagination, no power of illusion 
sufficient to render pleasing the monot- 
onous realities of the life he portrays. 
There is something stolidly truthful in 
his method, more righteous than artistic. 





2 THe LONG, Srraicut Roap. By George Horton. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 
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But even here we should take into con- 
sideration the dead level of the material 
out of which most American fiction 
comes. The past is not yet far enough 
away to be idealized, and the present is 
but the fetus of a mighty, perhaps a mon- 
strous, future. 


After all, women are more bloody 
minded than men are,—possibly because 
sex bars them from receiving the en- 
lightenment which fighting experiences 
give to men. This story of France dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV* belongs to 
the famous female series of desperate 
novels, such as “ The Helmet of Na- 
varre,” “To Have and To Hold,” 
“Hearts Courageous,’’—all, no matter 
where the scene is laid, full of masculine 
bravado, swaggerings and fightings. 
Miss Seawell begins therefore in the 
first page with the trumpetings of an old 
braggart captain of the guard belong- 
ing to Count Saxe, Marshal-General of 
France. But it is a cheerful, witty per- 
formance that charms the reader’s atten- 
tion and good will for the forthcoming 
tale. A concession which dooms him to 
disappointment, by the way; for while 
the movements of the story are fast and 
dramatic enough, they never reach the 
expected climax. Nothing good enough 
or bad enough happens to justify so 
many splendid details and critical situa- 
tions. 

“ Francezka”’ is simply the universal 
type of the historical maiden met in 
every romance of this class, and never 
found in real life, ‘either during the 
seventeenth century or out of it. 

The author’s style is suggestive, how- 
ever, of a fine and discriminating intelli- 
gence. And the quaintness of her liter- 
ary manner reminds us that there is a 
poetic delicacy of passion which these 
old romantic forms of speech were bet- 
ter suited to convey than our modern 
realistic use of terms. 

& 


Henry Ingersoll Bowditch 


History does not always make just 
and adequate return to the souls that 
helped create it. It is often arbitrary, 
whimsical and partial, celebrating as 
heroes mere opportunists and letting the 
pioneers, the real crusaders, go by unac- 


2 FRANCEZKA. By Molly Buliot Seawell. Indian- 
apolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 
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claimed, uncrowned. Probably fey 
Americans to-day, outside of those with- 
in his own local and professional circles, 
are aware of the extent to which Henry 
Ingersoll Bowditch is identified with the 
history of our Civil War and the cause 
and conditions which precipitated it, as 
well as with a score of other progressive 
movements, medical, civic and patriotic, 
all of which have since become part and 
parcel of our national policy or acknowl- 
edged features in our country’s path- 
ological development.* 

Henry Ingersoll Bowditch was born in 
Salem, Mass., August 9th, 1808. He was 
the third son of Nathaniel Bowditch, the 
celebrated ‘mathematician, and of Mary 
Ingersoll, his wife. When the lad was 
fifteen years of age the family removed 
to Boston and here Henry entered the 
Public Latin School and two years later 
(1825) was admitted to Harvard College 
as a sophomore. Singularly enough 
negative rather than positive reasons in- 
fluenced him to choose the practice of 
medicine for his life work. After serv- 
ing a thorough and distinguished noviti- 
ate both here and abroad under notable 
medical teachers and receiving the per- 
sonal recognition of men ‘such as Chat- 
mel, Jouffroy, Andral and Louis, he re- 
turned to America and began in 1834 the 
practice of his profession in Boston. His 
initiation into Abolitionism came about in 
the following wise, as may be read in 
one of his letters: 


“On the afternoon of October 2ist, 1835, 
having finished most of my professional work, 
I walked down Washington Street, and at the 
corner of Court Street found a large and noisy 
crowd. Looking down State Street so I could 
see the spot where Attucks and his comrades 
fell in the earliest days of the Revolution, | 
witnessed a scene of wild tumult such as | 
shall never forget. Apparently numbers of 
men were trying to enter the northern door of 
the old State House. I asked the reason of 
the mob, as it evidently was. ‘ They are trying 
to “snake out” Garrison and Thompson and 
tar and feather them.’ ‘What have they 
done?’ I asked. ‘ The Abolitionists have been 
holding a meeting in opposition to slavery. 
‘Then it has come to this,’ I said, ‘that 4 
man cannot speak on Slavery within sight of 
Faneuil Hall and almost at the foot of Bunker 
Hill? If this is so it is time for me to become 
an Abolitionist.’” 





* LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Henry INGE 


Vincent Y. Bowditch. 2 vols. 
iff_in & Co, $5.00 net. 


SOLL BowpiTcH. B 
Boston : Houghton, 
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From this hour he was 
consecrated to the cause of 
freedom for the blacks, 
fearlessly and devotedly 
promoting every measure 
which tended to forward 
the emancipation of the 
race. With Charles Sum- 
ner, John G. Whittier, 
Charles Francis Adams, 
Theodore Parker, Wendell 
Phillips and others he 
bravely fought the anti- 
slavery fight which culmi- 
nated in the Civil War, and 
lived to write of the time 
as “this ,lorious epoch of 
the century, during which 
‘through the dear God’s 
love’ I have lived and have 
worked and at times have 
been ‘a part of’ great’ 
events.” And so it proved 
throughout his long and 
notable career. His was a 
rare nature, inspired by a 
splendid enthusiasm for 
truth and honor. Morally 
courageous and spiritually 
most sound and sane, it 
was inevitable that he 
should always choose the 
“better part.” 

No small credit attaches 
to the compiler of this ad- 
mirable Life and Corre- 
spondence for the thor- 
oughly capable and intelli- 
gent manner in which he has 
arranged the material at hand. The two 
substantial volumes stand forth, not 
merely as a memorial to an eminent man, 
but as a history of his time, accurate and 
reliable, and vividly revealed through the 
medium of his highly discerning vision. 
Asa rule Letters give but a fragmentary 
impression of sequential occurrences, but 
here, altho on occasions there are lapses 
ot considerable space between certain of 
the journal entries and the correspond- 
ence, the record is of a sustained interest 
and unity and carries one forward with 
the march of events with no perceptible 
treak from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century almost to the threshold of 
the twentieth. It must have been stimu- 
ating to have lived in the neighborhood 
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(Courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


of so stalwart a soul, but to those also 
who encounter him in the pages of this 
book there is an inspiration. 


& 
The Pit 


From the broad, fertile fields of Cali- 
fornia where the wheat is raised, and 
from the battle with the great railway 
that strangled the land in its arms like 
a huge octopus, we are carried in this 
second novel * of Mr. Norris’s trilogy 
to the Pit, in the Chicago Board of 
Trade Building, where the wheat is sold 
and where men rage like demons in the 
buying and selling of it. From the first 


*THe Pir. By Frank Norris. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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chapter, where the heroine, newly ar- 
rived in Chicago, beholds through the 
murk of rain and many glimmering 
lights that sinister Building, “ black, 
grave, monolithic, crouching on its foun- 
dations, like a monstrous sphinx with 
blind eyes, silent, grave,—crouching 
there without a sound, without a sign of 
life under the night and the drifting veil 
of rain,”’—to the last paragraph, where, 
as she leaves the city, the same somber 
mass blocks her vision through the same 
“ drifting veil of rain,” always it domi- 
nates the story, a symbol of stern, in- 
human, tremendous force. It is blind 
and voiceless, but it is more instinct with 
artistic life than the men who plot and 
rave beneath its roof, than the women 
whose happiness and misery, without 
any will of their own, are held within its 
grasp. 

This, indeed, is the deliberate purpose 
of the author’s art; he is a late imitator 
of the naturalistic school dominated by 
Zola, whose aim was to represent human 
beings as lost in the current of some 
great, overpowering, brutal force. And 
it is characteristic of things American 
that we should welcome an imitation of 
such a literary movement after its career 
is run in France and other ideals have 
come to the front. In part Mr. Norris is 
notably successful in his attempt. The 
origin and growth of Jadwin’s corner in 
wheat seize the reader’s attention and 
will not let it go; the climax of the story, 
when the chath comes and Jadwin, brok- 
en in health and mind, comes out into 
the Pit to stay the fatal storm, is a pow- 
erful piece of writing. We shall not 
soon forget, the picture of his impotence 
as he stands repeating with mechanical 
monotony the fatal words: “ Wheat— 
wheat—wheat!’” Butitischaracteristic of 
tke story, as of all such stories, that we 
read it impatiently, hurrying through the 
intermediate scenes in our eagerness to 
reach the-conclusion which we have fore- 
seen from the beginning. Our interest, 
moreover, from first to last is less in- 
volved in the individual characters than 
in the contest of great impersonal forces. 
Tust as the characters of The Pit are as- 
sociated with the selling of wheat do 
they become real. Jadwin is the most 
vital of all; even Crookes, tho he appears 
but once or twice in the story, is alive 
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and distinct. As we move further from 
the center; however, the persons, the 
heroine and her sister and the others, be. 
come more and more shadowy until we 
reach that feeble caricature, the artist 
Corthell. There is displayed in places a 
tremendous energy of description, but the 
final impression of the book is not far 
from a glorification of the basest pas- 
sions in the American character. 


a 
Greek Votive Offerings 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Rouse has 
adopted a title for his latest work * that 
does not legitimately describe the con- 
tents of his book. “ Whatever is given 
of free will to a being conceived as super- 
human is to speak strictly a votive of- 
fering ” is the definition contained in his 
opening sentence. But a votive offering 
is “to speak strictly ’ one made in per- 
formance of a vow. It is an unwarrant- 
able violation of language to apply the 
term “ votive ” as Mr. Rouse does. What 
he really means are dedicatory offerings, 
which include votive. ‘“ Dedicatory of- 


fering ” is a somewhat ponderous name; 


but it is strictly accurate. We want a 
handy equivalent for anathema an¢ 
Weihgeschenk. 


“The main purpose of the book,” the au- 
thor tells us, limiting his broad definition, “is 
to collect and classify those offerings which 
are not immediately perishable; and by ex- 
amining the occasion of their dedication, and 
the statements made about it, to trace if possi- 
ble the motives of the dedicator and the mean- 
ing which the act had for him.” (p. 1.) 


This task is performed in fourteen chap- 
ters, in which the subject matter is some- 
what arbitrarily distributed. The first 
deals with certain superhuman person- 
ages to whom certain offerings are made 
— the dead, the heroes and the Chtho- 
nian deities ;” the second withcertain sorts 
of dedicatory offerings—“ tithes, first 
fruits and kindred offerings; ” the third 
to the sixth with pursuits and circum- 
stances of life that prompt the dedicating 
of offerings—“ war,” “ games and con- 
tests,” “ disease and calamity,” “ domes- 

* GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. An Hessay om the 
History of Greek Religion. By William Henry 
Denham Rouse, M.A., formerly Fellow of Ohrist’ 
College, Cambridge; Head Master of_ the 


School, Cambridge. At the University Press, 1902. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 
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ticlife.” In the seventh and eighth chap- 
fers memorials of honor and office and of 
feasts and ceremonials are dealt with; in 
the ninth and tenth propitiatory offerings 
and rarities and valuables dedicated, The 
deventh and twelfth chapters treat of 
dedicatory formulz, and the thirteenth of 
the disposal by their custodians of the ob- 
jects dedicated in the shines. A “ gen- 
eral sketch ” concludes the body of the 
hook. This final chapter might, with 
sme smallish additions from other 
places, have constituted, had the present 
work been put together on a model not 
unpopular in Germany, the main text, the 
rest taking the form of elaborate notes in 
small print with appendices. 

The salient points of this final chapter, 
in which the author evinces his compre- 
hensive grasp of his subject, may be 
briefly touched upon here. It should be 
noted in passing that the period with 
which he is primarily concerned is that 
which extends from the ninth or tenth to 
the fourth century before our era. The 
very simple anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of the gods that led men to give 
them various things is well emphasized 


by Mr. Rouse (p. 350, sq.). The motives 
of public and private offerings are the 
same—gratitude for success of all kinds, 
propitiation, desire for help and relief in 
the present and for prosperity in the fu- 


ture (p. 351, sq.). The offerings are of 
two well defined classes, things that have 
areal value (“material”) and things 
that have little or no value but much sig- 
nificance (“ideal”) (p. 352). Mr. 
Rouse in his discussion of these classes— 
particularly the latter—makes it pretty 
plain that the offering is made primarily 
irom the point of view of the dedicator’s 
interests, and that there is little or noth- 
ing in the view that would associate of- 
lerings to particulr gods with the sym- 
tolical attributes of those gods. On this 
pont he lays great stress. For the mat- 
tron which his summary is based, which 
$ contained in the preceding chapters, 
Mr. Rouse has for years ransacked col- 
ections of inscriptions, journals and mu- 
‘ums. He has also made a careful study 
of the Greek Anthology, an index to the 
offerings named in which is to be found 
at the end of the volume, together with 
Wweful indices, based on inscriptions, of 
the offerings of Athens, Eleusis, Delos, 
the Theban shrines, Platza, the Samian 
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Hereum, Branchide and A®gina. Mr. 
Rouse is familiar with India and with the 
Mediterranean, as well as with the mod- 
ern shrines of Europe. He knows the 
speech and habits of the Greeks of the 
mainland and of the islands. This knowl- 
edge he has used, and, it should,seem, 
with good judgment, for the modern par- 
allels and survivals which he notes here 
and there. His Greek quotations are bet- 
ter accented than is the case in many 
English books, tho his proof readers 
ought to have helped him more than they 
have. The illustrations (not very nu- 
merous) are none of them of the “ proc- 
ess” sort, which Mr. Rouse does not 
like. The individual character of the au- 
thor appears in certain peculiarities of 
spelling, which rather add piquancy than 
otherwise. The book is readable as well 


as very useful. a 


The New International Encyclopedia. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. To be com- 
plete in seventeen royal octavo volumes. 
$5.00 per volume. 


It has been the aim of the publishers 
of this encylopedia to produce a work 
which should be the result of fresh in- 
vestigation, at once authoritative and 
convenient. With the exception of a 
comparatively small portion of the text 
taken over from “ The International 
Cyclopedia,” the articles are newly writ- 
ten and are not based on any previously 
existing work of the kind; the portion 
taken from “ The International” is re- 
tained because, in the opinion of the edi- 
tors, it has stood the test of searching 
criticism and satisfies the most exacting 
requirements. In order that the work 
might be authoritative, scholars of repute 
have been called on to write under their 
special subjects. Convenience is sought 
by proper arrangement and spacing, and 
by adequate illustration. Under the last 
head may be mentioned a single point 
which many cyclopedias neglect and 
which is really of considerable impor- 
tance—the pronunciation of all words 
where error is possible is carefully 
marked. The fifth volume, which is the 
last to appear at the present date, carries 
the work down to the word Desiderius, 
and includes a number of important sub- 
jects. Among the longer articles may be 
mentioned Congregationalism, occupy- 
ing sixteen columns; Constitution, in- 
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cluding treatment of the subject and the 
Constitution of the United States com- 
plete; Correggio, with full-page repro- 
duction of “The Holy Night;” Cos- 
tumé, fully illustrated; Cromwell, occu- 
pying six columns; Cuba, with special 
article on Cuban Literature. 
: & 
The Religion of a Mature Mind. By George 
Albert Coe, Ph.D. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co, $1.35 net. 

There is a suggestion of snobbishness 
about this title, and a little amusement in 
the explanation that the book 
was so named because some of 
the chapters were prepared for 
college students. Nevertheless 
humble men of ordinary powers 
need not fear to undertake its 
perusal, They will learn of. the 
justice of the.“ demand that the 
scientific|method bé employed in 
the studyfof religigus as well as 
other facts,” and of!the necessity 
of “ literary and historical .meth- 
ods in the study of the Scrip- 
tures.” Those whose minds are 
mature enough not to be shocked 
by the granting of such premises 
will be helped somewhat by Pro- 
fessor Coe’s description of what 
these modern ideas are to do 
with religion. They will be 
gratified to learn that religion is 
not to be done away with, that 
it is only to be stripped of some 
encumbrances and left to run its 
course with greater vigor. They 
will be encouraged to know that 
the true scientific spirit is truly 
religious, and that a “really scien- 
tific age cannot be also a ma- 
terialistic age, for science does 
not worship things, but ideals: 
its passion is for truth, and 
truth is a temple of which the 
senses are only the vestibule.” 

This assurance that men have 

only to be scientific enough to be re- 
ligious, too, will doubtless comfort many, 
and the doctrine of “ Salvation by Edu- 
cation,” to which Professor Coe de- 
votes a chapter, will remove the neces- 
sity of those intense spiritual struggles 
in which Paul, Wesley and others down 
to this present have suffered so much. 
It is an advantage to know beforehand 
just how one ought to be converted, and 
religious psychology is very kind to as- 
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sure us that conversion ought not t 
surprise us at all, that we ought to expect 
to be converted at the proper time of life 
It is probable that some who seck God 
will prefer to go far into the wilderness 
to find a prophet who cries, Repent ye, 
but doubtless there are many of mature 
mind who will find light and stimulus in 
Professor Coe’s sincere and earnest ef. 
forts. nd 
Roger Wolcott. By William Lawrence, D.), 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00 net, 


Few personalities have possessed more 


ROGER WOLCOTT 
(Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


effectual fire and magnetic influence than 
that of the late Gov. Roger Wolcott, of 
Massachusetts, and tho the course of 
public events throughout his life gave 
him no conspicuous opportunity for the 
display of greatness, as it is popularly 
understood, his character “taught above 
his head” and wrought its spell upon all 
with whom he was, even obliquely, 
brought in contact. Well-born, inhertt- 
ing wealth as well as high social position 
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and extraordinary distinction of mind 
and person, Roger Wolcott dedicated 
himself, hand and heart, to public service 
as “a faithful servant of the State, a 
wise administrator, a just officer and a 
strong leader.” Bishop Lawrence’s trib- 
ute to the memory ‘of his friend will 
prove of especial interest to. Boston and 
New England at large, and these will 
more readily forgive the personal and al- 
most extravagant tone of eulogy in which 
its pages are written than the impartial 
critic who is compelled to admit that it 
detracts from the force of the work as a 
judicial record of a public career. 


5 


By John Graham Brooks. 
acmillan Co., $1.50. 


The Social Unrest. 
New York: The 


This book consists of a number of es- 
says on the manifestations and causes of 


the spirit of discontent now so prevalent. ° 


The author has. devoted himself to in- 
terviewing men prominent in our indus- 
tries, both masters and workmen, in- 
cluding the representatives of many la- 
bor unions. He appears to sympathize 
with the Socialists, while he dreads the 
results of applying their theories. Were 
employers to be more conciliatory in 
their bearing toward their servants, Mr. 
Brooks thinks that the régime of Social- 
ism might be modified or averted; and 
he produces evidence showing that many 
employers are in favor of labor organiza- 
zation. While the author has little to say 
that is novel, his presentation of current 
opinion in contrast with that of the last 
generation is interesting. 


& 
Literary Notes 


PerHaps the best one-volume edition of 
Keats is the “ Hampstead Edition,” just issued 
by The Macmillan Company. The type and 
page are unusually attractive. (Price, $1.75.) 

....Jane Austen’s Novels in five compact 
volumes have been published by Putnams in 
what is called the “Hampshire Edition.” 
(Price, $5.00.) 

+...Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish the 
W orks of John Fiske in a “ Standard Library 
Edition,” 24 volumes, with over three hundred 
illustrations, $2.00 per volume, sold only by 
subscription. 
++. The Story of Alchemy and the Be- 
ginnings of Chemistry,” by M. M. Pattison 
Muir, is now included in Appleton’s Library 


of Useful Stories. It is a quaint history, 
quaintly illustrated. (Price, 35 cents net.) 
....Phyfe’s “ Seven Thousand Words Often 
Mispronounced” is now raised to “ Ten Thou- 
sand Words Often Mispronounced.” It is a 


usef“] book to have at hand and to glance into 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00 


occasionally. 
net.) 

.... Macmillan now publishes “ John Ingle- 
sant” in a superb three-volume edition in 
every way worthy of that established classic. 
There are -no illustrations except a photo- 
gravure of the author; the excellence of the 
book depends on the paper and type and mar- 
gins. There is probably no novel of the last 
twenty-five years more certain of lasting ce- 
lebrity than this philosophical romance, which, 
to judge from his later works, seemed to ex- 
haust Mr. Shorthouse’s genius. (Price, $9.00 


net. ) 
ws 


Pebbles 


Many are called, but few get up.—The 
Protest. 

.:..People.who live in glass houses should 
pull down the blinds.—The Protest. 

....What has become of the old-fashioned 
man who has been married only once ?—Altchi- 
son Globe. 

....Occasionally a woman gets the notion 
that she isn’t helping the world any-unless her 
heart is aching for it—Atchison Globe. 

....Dinwit: “ Say, our backbones are like 
serial stories, aren’t they?” Thinwit: “ Prove 
it.” Dinwit: “Continued in our necks,”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 

...." What objection did that editor make 
to your verse on the beautiful snow?” asked 
the poet’s wife. “ He only said that he couldn’t 
catch the drift of it,” answered the poet.— 
Baltimore American. 

Ice cream he bought his darling, 
And she ate, and ate, and ate; 
Till at last her heart she gave him, 
To make room for one more plate. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


THINGS THAT WENT WRONG. 


““T have here a little poem,” said the caller, 
timidly, “‘ which I would like to offer for your 
acceptance, if you think it worthy.” ._The editor 
looked up. . “Is it one you have ‘ just dashed 
off?’” he asked. “No; I spent two days 
writing it.” The editor read it. There was 
a wastebasket at his side—not a yawning 
wastebasket—just one of the ordinary kind, 
without a yawn. But he did not toss the poem 
into it, “‘ Miss,” he said, with emotion, “ this 
is the best thing of the kind I have ever read. 
It’s worth $25. . Here. is-your money.” But 
she didn’t faint—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Session’s Trust Legislation 


AN extra session of Congress appears 
now to be foreshadowed not only by the 
condition of pending projects for Trust 
legislation, but also by the complications 
and delays which the Statehood contro- 
versy has caused. Before adjournment 
there will be only twenty-two working 
days. The Senate lags far behind the 
House in action upon the appropriations, 
and the determination of about half of its 
members to prevent the admission of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico as two States may 
compel the holding of an extra session 
for the passage of supply bills. As the 
enactment of measures relating to Trusts 
has been regarded by the President as 
legislation of great importance, the pres- 


ent curious condition of the Trust bills 


deserves attention. 

In the House the Judiciary Committee 
has prepared and reported a long bill that 
is generally in accord with the two bills 
submitted by Attorney-General Knox 
and the views expressed by him and the 
President in their statement of January 
6th. It is aimed at those who receive as 
well as those who give transportation re- 
bates, and it provides for a large measure 
of publicity in reports from corporations 
and responses to official inquiry. It also 
contains the following interesting section 
concerning devices for the promotion of 
monopoly : 

“Sec. 6.—That no corporation engaged in 
the production, manufacture or sale of any ar- 
ticle of commerce, violating any of the provi- 
sions of Section 5 of this Act [relating to re- 
bates], or attempting to monopolize or con- 
trol the production, manufacture or sale there- 
of in any particular locality by discrimina- 
tion in prices, or by giving special privileges 
or rebates, or otherwise, in order to destroy 
competition therein in such locality, shall use, 
either directly or indirectly, any of the facili- 
ties or instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce, or in any way engage in interstate 
commerce for the purpose of aiding or facili- 
tating, either directly or indirectly, such pro- 
duction, manufacture or sale with such in- 
tent; nor shall any other person or corpora- 
tion use any of the facilities or instrumentali- 
ties of interstate commerce, or in any way en- 
gage in interstate commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing or disposing of any such article of com- 
merce for the purpose of enabling such first 
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mentioned corporation to engage in such pro- 
duction, manufacture or sale or control with 
such intent.” 


Turning now to the Senate, we find 
that preparations have been made to ig- 
nore this bill (if it should be passed in 
the House), and also both Judiciary com. 
mittees. At the Senate end of the Capi- 
tol, Trust legislation is for the present in 
the hands of Mr. Hanna and Mr. Elkins, 
the first of whom has been wont to assert 
in public that there are no Trusts and to 
oppose legislation on the subject. Mr. 
Hoar’s bill and his committee have been 
overlooked. Mr. Elkins has made and 
reported from his Interstate Commerce 
Committee a bill amending the Interstate 
Commerce law by prohibiting the recep- 
tion of rebates. Mr. Hanna, as chairman 
of a sub-committee of the Committee on 
Commerce, has in hand a section to be 
added in conference to the pending De- 
partment of Commerce bill, and is the 
leader of the three conferees who will 
ask that it be attached to that measure. 
It is a provision authorizing a new Bu- 
reau of Corporations to exercise such 
power as has been given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (with respect to 
railroads) in making “ diligent investiga- 
tion into the organization, conduct and 
management of the business ” of any cor- 
poration engaged in interstate commerce 
(common carriers excepted) and to 
gather information that will enable the 
President to make recommendations for 
legislation designed to regulate such 
commerce. 

All recent reports from Washington 
agree in saying that these two additions 
or amendments are to be the full measure 
of Trust legislation in the Senate, and at 
last accounts it was not expected that the 
Elkins (rebate) bill could be passed. If 
it should fail, there. would be enacted 
at most only the requirements of Mr. 
Hanna for publicity, which are said to 
have the approval.of persons represent- 
ing large combination interests. There 
would be no legislation against mo 
nopoly, “ piratical methods in competi 
tion,” and the monopolistic discrimina- 
tion in prices, which were denounced. in 
the statements of the President and Mr. 
Knox on. January 6th, and which are at- 
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tackei in the bills of Mr. Knox and the 
House Judiciary Committee. The Elkins 
Rebate amendment is a good one and 
shoul’ be added to the present law, altho 
Commissioner Prouty says that rebates 
are no longer a crying evil. But the 
Trust legislation of the session would be 
whittled down to a fine point if it should 
be nothing more than the Publicity 
amendment of Mr. Hanna. We do not 
believe the President would be satisfied 
with it. 

The Trust evils that are most ob- 
noxious to the public are the crushing 
force of what Mr. Knox calls “ piratical 
competition,” as affecting small, inde- 
pendent producers, and the exaction of 
extortionate prices by monopolistic com- 
binations, as affecting consumers gen- 
erally. At these evils the section of the 
House bill that we have quoted is aimed. 
If that speedy and effective remedy for 
some of this extortion in prices, a reduc- 
tion of outworn tariff duties, is to be 
withheld, the public would like to see 
this other remedy of the President, Mr. 
Knox and the House Committee tested. 
It might be impossible to enforce such a 
statute, and the Supreme Court might 
say it was in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion. But the limits of Constitutional 
legislation on this important subject can 
be clearly defined only by such tests. 
They should be. made. Those limits 
should be marked out. Publicity would 
probably have some beneficial effect, al- 
tho Commissioner Prouty. asserts that, 
with respect to the railways, “ in the com- 
pletest form it has been tried in vain.” 
But if Congress should adjourn with no 
Trust enactment to its credit except the 
Hanna amendment, the public would be 
glad to hear of an extra session, called 
for the further consideration of this ques- 


tion. 
x 


Reviving the Race Issue 


No more mischievous business .could 
be engaged in than that in which a num- 
ber of foolish busybodies are employed, 
of reviving the race issue. When things 
were going on quietly, when business 
was booming in the South, when the 
negro was rapidly gaining in percentage 
of those who can read and ‘write, when 
thousands of them were securing their 
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own homes by honest industry, when 
the proposition to limit Southern repre- 
sentation was generally disapproved, just 
now, in a multitude of ways these busy- 
bodies are trying to disturb the pleasant 
relations, to provoke the negroes or else 
to drive them from their homes and 
their employments and to stir up the 
North to a new defense of the rights of 
the colored man. 

We do not need to dwell further on 
the Indianola affair, where, in a public 
meeting, all the white men but one in the 
town, 35 in number, with the Mayor for 
chairman, voted to ask Mrs. Cox, the 
colored postmistress, who had held the 
office for years, to resign, simply because 
of her color, and directed two other men 
to leave town; one, a Jewish merchant’s 
clerk, named Barnett, because he held a 
“white man’s job,” and the other, the 
only negro physician, Dr. B. F. Fulton. 
They all left, did not dare to stay, and 
white Mississippiapproves. The Northdid 
not precipitate this disturbance, nor did 
President Roosevelt. 

Then the appointment by President 
Roosevelt of a competent colored man to 
be Collector of the port of Charleston, 
a perfectly innocent act, was made the 
occasion of a campaign whose declared 
purpose it was to forbid the appoint- 
ment of. any colored man to any office, a 
piece of brutal selfishness that could not 
but arouse indignation in every part of 
the country where justice prevails. 

Then in a number of counties in Texas 
and Mississippi an organized reign of 
terror was started, the object of which 
was to drive out the negroes who had 
been thrifty enough to buy or rent farms. 
The negroes had to flee in multitudes, 
unprotected. by the State authorities. 
We are glad to hear that a Texas negro, 
driven out of Grimes County by the 
“White Men’s Union,” has brought suit 
for damages in a United States court. 
In one week three negro houses were’re- 
ported dynamited in Laurel, Miss., be- 
cause their occupants disregarded the 
warning to leave town. 

The utterances of a number of the 
leading papers in the South have been 
most incendiary. A prominent New Or- 
leans paper declares that if. President 
Roosevelt appoints negroes to office they 
“ will be killed or run out of this couh- 
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try,” and this action “ will be indorsed 
by the majority of the people in the 
Southern States.” We do not wonder 
that it was reported from New Orleans 
that the President’s daughter would be 
snubbed on her visit there, and that this 
paper felt compelled to announce . that 
it was.fighting the President and not the 
ladies of his family. But the most curi- 
ous thing is that so innocent a man as 
Mr. Booker T. Washington is now. being 
attacked. Mr. Sheats, Superintendent of 
Education for Florida, asked Mr. Wash- 
ington to deliver an address at an edu- 
cational convention, whereupon he was 
denounced for his disregard of Southern 
feeling, and told that he could not have 
the auditorium of the schoolhouse in 
Gainesville for the purpose—and. Mr. 
Sheats is the man who persuaded the 
Florida. Legislature a few years ago to 
pass the law punishing a white person 
who should teach in a colored school. 
A South Carolinian publishes this gra- 
cious utterance: 

“ Whenever Professor Washington aspires 
for the negro to a place not inferior in some 
sense to the humblest white man’s place, he 
challenges the embattled, inflexible, and, on 
this point, absolutely unmerciful Anglo- 
Saxon.” 


This new bitterness reaches the qual- 
ity displayed by the viper which gnawed 
a file in the attacks made by the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat on Harvard 
University. It declares that Southern 
men should no longer send their sons to 
Harvard, because social equality is pro- 
claimed and practiced there. It says: 

“Tf the social structure of the Southern 
Commonwealths is to be kept intact, the peo- 
ple of this section must se to it that Southern 
youth are not exposed to the vitiating environ- 
ment of institutions of learning, such as Har- 
vard and Wellesley, where the idea of racial 
social equality is inculcated into and imbibed 
by the students.” 


We have said nothing of lynchings, 
but they are the natural fruit of such ut- 
terances. We are glad to see that a 
better element in the South protests 
against all this brutality. A Louisiana 
district judge, in his charge to the grand 
jury of Natchitoches parish, referring to 
the murder by mobs of three negroes and 
the brutal beating of two others, urged 
action in these cases. He said; 
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“We cannot turn these helpless people oye; 
to the tender mercies of irresponsible mobs 
without incurring the contempt of all enlight. 
ened people and the wrath of a righteous 
God.” 


And the Charleston News and Courier, in 
a strong editorial on the murder of Gon- 
zales by Lieutenant-Governor Tillman, 
says: 

“ The hanging of a very few white murder. 
ers twenty-five years ago would assuredly 
have saved the lives of hundreds of murdered 
men and the peace and happiness of a thou. 
sand desolated homes.” 


What we plead for is that the better 
public sentiment of the South organize 
itself to suppress violence and murder, 
and that the race issue be not forced 
again upon the country. Let us have 


peace for white and black alike, for both 
North and South. J 


Pedantry and Dilettantism in the 
Classics 


WE have written severely, too severely 
some may feel, of the philological syn- 
dicate which rules in the realm of the 
classics; it will sound paradoxical to 
many who have half knowledge of the 
subject when we add that one of the 
strongest supports of this syndicate is an 
alliance made with the forces of dilet- 
tantism. Pedantry and dilettantism— 
one would suppose that no two tender- 
cies of the human mind could be more 
hostilely disposed, and in one sense, in 
so far as they regard each other with 
mutual suspicion and contempt, this is 
true. But in another, and unfortunately 
more practical, sense they work together 
harmoniously for the despoiling of the 
fair garden of culture. Their illicit union 
will not appear so paradoxical if the na- 
ture of each is considered a moment. 

What is pedantry? It is merely the 
pursuit of knowledge and_ erudition 
apart from any consideration of their in- 
trinsic value, of their influence on hv- 
man life, of their relation to true culture. 
An eminent professor declares with a 
sneer that women have no vocation for 
the classics because when a task is set 
them they always wish to know whether 
there is any intellectual profit in the work 
if accomplished,—he is speaking as 4 
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pedant. A scholar twice toils through 
Marcellinus Ammianus with no thought 
for the civilization which that historian 
portrays but only with an eye to his em- 
ployment of the subjunctive,—he is read- 
ing as a pedant. An instructor avows 
that he has no care for the sort of Eng- 
lish used by his pupils in translation,— 
he is teaching as a pedant. Let us make 
haste to repeat what we have already in- 
sisted on. Our quarrel is not with mi- 
nute scholarship in itself. It is well that 
some men should devote their lives to 
compiling grammatical statistics or to 
tracking a preposition through all the 
labyrinthine courses of its meaning ; such 
tasks are as necessary as the piling up of 
bricks before a home is made. Our quar- 
rel is with the overemphasis placed on 
such labors and on the intrusion of them 
into the field of general education where 
their office is one of stultification alone. 

And what is dilettantism?' Is it not in 
like manner the pursuit of esthetic pleas- 
ures apart from any consideration of 
their intrinsic value, of their influence on 
human life, of their relation to true cul- 
ture? There is no danger in this day of 
strenuous ideals that the dilettante, alone 
and unsupported, should receive more 
than his proper meed of honor; rather it 
might even be well to insist somewhat on 
his usefulness in softening manners and 
lending a touch of idle grace where such 
mitigation may bear happy fruit. Only 
when joined withthe forces of pedantry so 
as to dominate the teaching of languages 
does his influence become sinister. Dilet- 
tantism, “ the twin sister of scepticism,” 
as Lowell calls it, is in education, at least, 
more nearly related to pedantry. Their 
aims are diverse, but their intellectual 
morality is the same; they are united in 
regarding their purpose as something un- 
concerned with human character. There- 
in they join hands and stand together for 
the maintenance of a sullen philological 
despotism and for the suppression of cul- 
ture; for, be it said in passing, culture 
differs from the barren pursuit of erudi- 
tion and the vain trifling of estheticism 
Just herein, that its avowed aim is char- 
acter. 

Of the existence of such an alliance be- 
tween pedantry and dilettantism and of 
the influence of such an alliance on edu- 
cation much might be written. It may 
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be supposed to come about—it actually 
has come about in some instances—in 
this way. Tormented and stirred at last 
out of its self-complacency by the gibes 
of students and of the general public at 
the absurdity of its medieval methods, 
the philological syndicate gathers itself 
to discuss the annoying situation. Then 
says the wiliest of the number: This 
clamor of the ignorant mob hurls de- 
fiance at our very faces and bids fair to 
raise a revolution wherein we and ours 
may utterly perish. Go to now; we will 
appoint an instructor to teach literature 
and the humanities. Then will these 
scoffers see the folly of their complaints 
and we ourselves be justified —And 
forthwith by their inherent kinship of 
spirit they appoint for this post which is 
to introduce literature into classical 
teaching some flower of dilettantism, 
some young man steeped in decadent 
French literature and the less manly 
school of French criticism. Having no 
sense of relationship between their own 
pursuit of minute erudition and that 
imaginative insight which looks to the 
influencing of character, they regard the 
true literary man as one who affects 
esthetic appreciations with the same in- 
difference to real thought and culture. 
And they are indeed justified. There is 
a certain hard and virile strength in ped- 
antry, a pliant effeminacy in dilettantism. 
People contrast the professors of .each 
and are compelled into a kind of admira- 
tion for the pedant and contempt for the 
dilettante; and literature, being con- 
founded with this empty imitation of her 
office, falls into dishonor. ‘The philolog- 
ical syndicate retorts upon its accusers 
with a sneer: We have granted your de- 
mands for literary instruction, and be- 
hold the results. What, pray, will you 
do about it? 

Still more striking evidence of the kin- 
ship between pedantry and dilettantism 
may be found in the work of the philo- 
logians themselves. Listen to a re- 
nowned grammarian lecture on Plato’s 
Republic, that work from which most of 
the great currents of modern thought 
spring; he will instruct you learnedly in 
the points of grammar and text, but when 
he approaches the book as literature, he 
speaks with the mouth of a child. An 
eminent philologian reviews books for 
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an esteemed journal. Let him write on 
a new edition of some author, of Byron 
for instance, where scholarship, not taste, 
is in question,and he will discourse learn- 
edly and wittily of the text and annota- 
tions, displaying the errors of the editor 
with infinite gusto and precision; but let 
him review a certain work of so-called 
criticism which shows all the graces and 
vapidity of ynabashed dilettantism, and 
he will flow forth with unrestrained pan- 
egyric. But there is no need of multiply- 
ing examples. Until our students of the 
classics, our alumni, and, above all, our 
college presidents, are brought to recog- 
nize this paradoxical similarity between 
pedantry and dilettantism, and until they 
discriminate between true culture and its 
concealed, often indeed unconscious, en- 
emies, there is little likelihood of reform 
in the methods of teaching Greek and 
Latin—and, we might add, English. 
Meanwhile the poor classics are, as it 
were, gored by the two horns of this ped- 
agogical dilemma. 


The Production of Great Men 


PERHAPS it will never be known to 


what extent great men create history and 
to what. extent the historical evolution 


of society produces great men. The 
problem is an old one, and the differ- 
ences of opinion between those students 
who would explain the world of human 
affairs in terms of race traits, or hered- 
ity, and those who look for ultimate so- 
cial causes in peculiarities of the phvs- 
ical- environment, are as wide as ever. 
Those -who hold to an economic inter- 
pretation of history are bound to show, 
if they can, that the production of great 
men is like the production of corn and 
hogs, merely an exploitation of phys- 
ical resources; while those who believe 
that genius—a function ‘of heredity— 
may convert forbidding environments 
into homes of civilization are entitled to 
claim that only through an exhaustive 
study of the nature and distribution of 
eminent men can the course of human 
evolution be understood. 

An interesting attempt in this direc- 
tion is made in the February number 
of the Popular Science Monthly, by its 
editor, Professor Cattell. It is a statis- 
tical study of one thousand of the most 
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eminent men of all times and nations 
The one thousand names were selected 
by a process which eliminated all possi- 
bility of bias on the part of the investiga 
tor. Professor Cattell obtained from six 
biographical dictionaries the six thou- 
sand names to which the longest articles 
were allowed. From this six’ thousand 
were chosen the names which appeared 
in at least three of the six dictionaries— 
some 1,600 in all—and from these again 
were selected the one thousand that were 
allowed the greatest average space. By 
the same process the order in which these 
one thousand men stand in the estima- 
tion of the cyclopedists was determined. 

This method is by no means altogether 
satisfactory for determining whether any 
one individual rightly belongs in a list 
of the world’s one thousand most emi- 
nent- men. Other considerations than 
eminence may determine the length of 
a biographical sketch. Of two men equal- 
ly eminent, one may have led a monoto- 
nous life, and the other a life of stirring 
activity, lending itself easily to dramatic 
narrative. .The most matter-of-fact 
cyclopedia makers are not uninfluenced 
by the readableness of their material. 
Yet, again, of two men equally eminent, 
one may have left data for a minute 
biography, while the other, intentionally 
or otherwise, may have so far “ covered 
his tracks” that the facts of his career 
are recovered only with the utmost dif- 
ficulty. Nevertheless, it will be admitted 
that these considerations probably do not 
greatly affect a list of as many as one 
thousand names. On the whole, no bet- 
ter way of choosing so extensive a list 
could be found. 

What, then, does it show respecting 
the production and distribution of emi- 
nent men? The first ten names on the 
list are Napoleon, Shakespeare, Mo- 
hammed, Voltaire, Bacon, Aristotle, 
Goethe, Czsar, Luther, Plato. These 
names will exemplify both the merits 
and the demerits of Professor Cattell’s 
selection. Doubtless most critics would 
allow eight or nine of these names to 
stand among the first ten, altho some 
would say that the name of Luther has 
no business there to the exclusion of 
Homer, Confucius, Gautama and Dante, 
all of which we find among the first fifty 
names. Most critics, too, would think 
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itabsurd that Voltaire and Bacon should 
stand higher than Aristotle, and that 
Goethe, Caesar and Luther should ap- 
pear more eminent than Plato. Again, it 
is impossible to accept without question 
Professor Cattell’s dictum: “ There is 
no doubt but that Napoleon is the most 
eminent man who has lived,” and we 
need not be disturbed by the further 
thought, “ Yet it should give us pause to 
think than this Titan of Anarchy stands 
first in the thoughts of most men.” Let 
us remember that while the names of the 
founders of Mohammedanism, Confu- 
cianism and Buddhism are included in 
biographical dictionaries, the name of 
the founder of Christianity, in deference 
to the theologians and to the popular dis- 
tinction between true and false religions, 
is omitted. The most eminent man who 
has lived was not the Titan of Anarchy, 
but the Prince of Peace, and that which 
should give us pause is the startling veri- 
fication of mathematical probability af- 
forded by the fact that of the two most 
eminent men who have lived, one is 
worshiped as divine, while the other 
was an embodiment -of Satan. The 
“frequency curve” of “ chance distribu- 
tion” is symmetrical to its extremes. 

Of these ten pre-eminent men, two are 
Greeks, two are Frenchmen, two are Ger- 
mans, two are Englishmen, one is a Ro- 
man, and one an Arab. Two belong to 
the first century before Christ, one to 
the sixth century of the Christian era, 
one to the fifteenth, two to the sixteenth 
and three to the eighteenth century. 
What, then, has physical environment 
had to do with the production of these 
ten men? The distribution of the entire 
one thousand names in time and space 
is scarcely less wide. America appears 
in the first one hundred names, with 
Washington the nineteenth name, Wil- 
liam Penn the twenty-sixth, Lincoln the 
fortieth, Franklin the forty-fifth and Jef- 
ferson the seventy-ninth. In the second 
one hundred names Grant stands above 
Darwin, which again suggests that the 
makers of biographical dictionaries may 
be subject to a common bias. 

Most interesting are the statistical 
analyses which Profesor Cattell has _re- 
duced to “curves” or graphic expres- 
sion. The rapidity with which eminent 
men have multiplied as the centuries have 
succceded is nothing less than astonish- 


ing. Against five pre-eminent men as- 
signed to the years between 600 and 
550 B. C. stand two hundred and forty- 
one assigned to the second half of the 
eighteenth century. How much of this 
increase can be claimed as an actual 
progress in human ability? How much 
of it is assignable to an increase of popu- 
lation? How much of it is due to our 
relatively ample knowledge of the lives 
of modern men as compared with our 
scanty knowledge of the ancients, not to 
speak of the fact ‘that biographical dic- 
tionaries are a modern product of liter- 
ary activity? 

In the distribution by nations France 
leads, followed closely by Great Britain ; 
but Great Britain surpasses France in 
the number of names that stand very 
high on the list. All other countries fall 
far below France and Great Britain. 
America comes in at the end of the 
curve with thirty-two eminent men 
against the two hundred and sixty-three 
belonging to France and the two hun- 
dred and forty-four belonging to Great 
Britain. 

In all ages and in all countries, excep: 
Italy, eminent men of action have greatly 
outnumbered the men of thought, and 
greatly outnumbered the men of feeling, 
but usually the men of thought and feel- 
ing combined have outnumbered the 
men of action. In Italy the eminent 
names are found chiefly in the lists of 
poets and artists. 

The general conclusion which seems to 
be supported by Profesor Cattell’s fig- 
ures is that the production of great men 
‘is not directly determined by physical 
environment. Probably it is in some in- 
teraction of heredity with économic and 
political processes with the continuing 
increase of population and with an in- 
tensifying social activity, rather than in 
any one more special cause, that we have 
to seek the origin and influence of great 


men. 
ad 


Philippine Church Affairs 


THE meaning of the nomination of the 
Hon. John T. McDonough, of Albany, to 
be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands is not difficult 


to discover. He is a lawyer of fair 
repute, was Secretary of State‘for New 
York when. Mr- Roosevelt was Governor, 





and was re-elected in 1900. But that is 
not all his qualification. He is a native 
of Ireland, and was educated in a Catho- 
lic college. The Philippines are Catholic, 
and it was thought wise to put a Catho- 
lic into this office, especially as the deci- 
sion of the question of Church property 
will come before that court. The Philip- 
pine Catholics are divided on the matter, 
the Church orders claiming the property, 
while the Catholic people claim it for 
themselves, as they erected the buildings. 
Decision either way by a court presided 
over by an American Catholic would ex- 
cite less criticism. It is well that the 
President has made such a choice. 

Quite as interesting and important is 
the late action of the Pope in reorganiz- 
ing the Church in the Philippines. In a 
long allocution he recognizes the need of 
change in the ecclesiastical control fol- 
lowing American occupation. He says 
that with the cessation of Spanish rule 
the right of patronage of the Spanish 
kings has also ceased, and “the Church 
has come into greater liberty with the 
just partition of its rights from those of 
the civil government.” This comes pretty 
near to an approval of the separation of 
Church and State. The Pope expresses 
satisfaction at the appointment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of “a special legation to 
confer with the Holy See,” and adds 
that, “thanks to the skill and modera- 
tion of the negotiations, an easy way was 
opened for a settlement, which is now to 
be carried out on the spot.” 

To the already existing five episcopal 
sees in the Philippines the Pope adds 
five more, by subdivision. But the great 
need of the Church is not so much 
bishops as it is native priests, of whom 
there are comparatively few, and who 
have been kept in a subordinate position. 
Accordingly the Pope declares that the 
increase of native priests, a secular 
clergy, is of the first importance, and he 
bids the bishops educate them, and, fur- 
ther promote them to the higher offices 
as fast as they may be found worthy. 
This is quite contrary to the policy of the 
religious orders hitherto, which have 
kept the native priests in the lowest posi- 
tion parishes and limited their number. 
The Pope further bids the priests spe- 
cially to avoid secular cares, such as we 
know have been the ruin of the Church 


there. He tells them that kindly “ unig, 
of heart” between the regulars (the 
friars) and the secular priests is “ of the 
utmost importance,” and must be “ sedv. 
lously cultivated,” without mutual jed- 
ousy. The importance of this appeared 
in the testimony of the archbishop and 
bishops before the Taft Commission, in 
which they spoke in very slighting terms 
of their native clergy, and it is this mv- 
tual jealousy which has led to the organi. 
zation of Aglipay’s independent Catholic 
Church which is giving the Church av 
thorities so much concern. 

These orders from the Vatican are of 
great importance for the peace of the 
Philippines, both ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar. It will be seen that the Vatican is in 
kindly relations with our Government, 
and is anxious to do what it can to fos- 
ter sentiments of loyalty, while properly 
sedulous to maintain the strength of the 
Catholic Church under new and difficult, 
but yet improved conditions. Some of 
our leading American Catholics have 
been active in bringing about these rela- 
tions, and they deserve great praise, as 
do President Roosevelt and his Cabinet. 


a 


The Coloring and Preserving of 
Food 


Tue Pure Food Bill before Congress 
as originally presented imposed on the 
Department of Agriculture the duty of 
seeing to it that all articles of food in in- 
terstate commerce are properly labeled, 
and contain no unwholesome preserva- 
tives or other harmful ingredients. The 
first part of this task, the establishment 
of food standards and the suppression of 
false branding, can be accomplished, and 
it will be a service of great value to the 
people. It is a legitimate function of 
government, closely allied to the copy- 
right and patent laws. The second duty, 
that of excluding from commerce foods 
containing injurious ingredients, will not 
become a law. If taken literally, it could 
not be executed, and would approach 
dangerously near to the class of sump 
tuary laws which have always been s0 
obnoxious to our race. If every article 
of food which disagrees with somebody 
is prohibited there would be no inter- 
state traffic in foods at all. No one has 
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vet been able to construct definitions of 
food and of poison which shall be mu- 
tually exclusive, as we all have learned in 
the controversy arising from Professor 
Atwater’s researches on the digestion of 
aicohol. A few substances used as food 
adulterants in the past, such as terra 
alba, chrome-yellow and arsenic, might 
be prohibited, tho an English chemist de- 
cares that arsenic in minute quantities 
is an invariable and therefore a normal 
constituent of beer; but we could hardly 
go much further without leaving the 
slid ground of experience and making 
arbitrary rulings on the general principle 
that anything new is dangerous. It is 
safe to say that if bicarbonate of soda 
were not in common use in the kitchen, 
but were just introduced as a new chem- 
ical, it would not be long before half the 
States passed laws prohibiting its sale. A 
Secretary of Agriculture would not have 
to be a very strong temperance man to 
hold that the five per cent. of alcohol in 
a beer is more injurious to the system 
than the few grains of salicylic acid, or 
that a “ pure” whisky with 45 per cent. 
of alcohol is worse than an “ adulter- 
ated” whisky containing less alcohol but 

Copper as 


Dr. Wiley, on whom as chief chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture the 
work of enforcing the proposed law must 
hrgely fall, testified before the Congres- 
sonal Committee that he liked French 
peas (which are greened with copper), 
and he did not see why anybody should 
orbid his eating them. 

It is common to hear that such pre- 
‘etvatives as formaldehyde or borax are 
vty poisonous ; and the mere suspicion, 
iltimately proved false, that our soldiers 

i “ embalmed ” 
As a mat- 


quantities of such substances on the hu- 
man system, and what direct evidence we 
lave on the subject does not support the 
hopular belief of their injuriousness. The 
‘st authority on the use of preservatives 
nd coloring matters in foods is a re- 
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cent “ Blue Book ” issued by the British 
Government, which in thoroughness and 
judicial temper is much superior to the 
corresponding work of our own Congres- 
sional Committee. Besides a great body 
of evidence taken from manufacturers, 
chemists and physicians, some very care- 
ful experiments were carried out on the 
influence of borax and boric acid and of 
formaldehyde on the digestion of chil- 
dren. Two boys aged two and a half and 
five years and a delicate girl of four 
years were selected for the experiment 
and were fed in alternate periods on food 
containing these preservatives ; or rather, 
since it sounds better to put it another 
way, the children were experimented 
upon with pure food in comparison with 
the preserved food used by a large pro- 
portion of the children in English cities. 
The chemical study of the amount of 
each element in the food digested was 
very extensive; but it will be sufficient 
to state that in all cases there was not 
only no injury to the health of the chil- 
dren, but they actually increased in 
weight during the time they were fed on 
preserved food. Dr. Wiley is now con- 
ducting a similar experiment with some 
departmental clerks which will be still 
more complete as it will last for a year or 
more. The British committee united on 
the following recommendations: That 
formaldehyde be prohibited (on account 
of the danger of getting too much) ; that 
not more than a grain per pound of sali- 
cylic acid be allowed; that borax (or 
boric acid) only be allowed in cream 
(not exceeding 0.25 per cent.), and in 
butter (not exceeding 0.5 per cent.) ; 
that no coloring or preservative be al- 
lowed in milk (because it conceals age 
and quality). There was no evidence 
that the coloring matters in use were 
harmful, and the committee did not think 
that there was any necessity for action 
against them. 


The most important subject 
which ought to interest re- 
ligious circles is not that of 
theology, but that of education for re- 
ligious service. While secular education 
has been improved and the greatest at- 
tention is paid to it, the religious educa- 
tion, except in its theological and scien- 
tific side, has been allowed to lag far in 


Religious 
Education 
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the rear. Questions of criticism and the- 
ology are discussed and taught as dili- 
gently as ever, and Hebrew and Greek 
exegesis are by no means neglected ; but 
when we pass out from these lines_we 
come to a mass of undigested and often 
ignorant instruction which is very sad. 
We cannot be sure that a Sunday school 
teacher knows enough of the Bible to tell 
the names of the sons of Noah or 
whether Adam had a father. There is no 
general system for the education of the 
Sunday school teacher. We have a Bible 
School at Hartford, which is doing intel- 
ligent work, and a school of evangelism 
with Mr. Moody’s name, at Chicago. But 
these are utterly inadequate, supple- 
mented as they are by some correspond- 
ence work. Our. theological seminaries 
need some of the instruction in evangel- 
ization methods given in the Moody 
School, and.it would not be strange if 
the Moody School needed some primary 
lessons in criticism. There is no great 
institution, no large. seminary, which 
teaches those ordinary religious workers 
who are not expecting to become clergy- 
men. The Chicago Council of Seventy 
holds a Sunday School Convention in 
Chicago next week, whose business it 
will be to stir up an interest in the edu- 
cation of Sunday school teachers and in 
the methods of teaching, and a more im- 
portant task could hardly be presented. 
Sd 

The Bureau of Self-Help 
of Yale University gives us 
interesting statistics about 
how students are working their way 
through colleges. There is a record of 
some three hundred men who have ap- 
plied for and secured work, and of this 
number over two hundred have been able 
to pay their own tuition fees, while a less 
percentage have proved to be entirely 
self-supporting. It is curious to note 
that the most popular occupation for 
these young fellows is waiting on table 
at summer resorts. Over one hundred 
and twenty-five young men from Yale 
were. busy last summer at Atlantic City 
alone. A dozen students wash dishes, 
and about twenty care for furnaces. A 
few are serving as conductors on trolley 
lines, on night trips, and on Saturday 
nights a good many find employment in 
stores, Some are managing eating clubs 


Self-Help for 
Students 
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and others have eritered the carpet-beat- 
ing business. About a dozen are en 

in sweeping out dining halls, and half as 
many more are pushing: invalids around 
the city in wheeled chairs. A large 
number of young men are doing work as 
tutors, or stenographers, or as type 
writers. Not unfrequently those gifted 
with fine voices are called for by church 
choirs, or to officiate at funerals. It is 
even said that undertakers occasionally 
require students to officiate as pall bear- 
ers. The story is not a disagreeable one; 
yet we wonder if it be true, as a Westem 
professor insists, that college students 
are no longer secured with any freedom 
to work in the fields. He says: 


“ Occasionally a boy can be found who will 
dig potatoes, or husk corn, or pick apples on 
Wednesday or Saturday afternoons; but there 
certainly has gone on a great change in this 
respect. Most of the boys prefer service in 
hotels or summer resorts.” 


Is it barely possible that, as the girls are 
crowding into what are considered male 
employments, the young men are taking 
up with what were formerly classified as 
female employments? 


Js 


An interesting article in this 
issue on the Rural Free 
Delivery gives us occasiot 
to say that the pay of these carriers is 
very small. The outfit of two horses and 
wagon will cost at a low estimate $250.00, 
and five years is as long as they can be 


Rural Free 
Delivery 


expected to stand the service. The car- 
riers are required to make their trips of 
from 23 to 30 miles per day, whether in 
winter’s blizzard or summer’s heat. 
They cannot call upon their substitute 
except in case of sickness or express per- 
mission of the Department. For this 
service they are paid $600 per year, upon 
which to support a family and maintain 
their outfit. One carrier writes us: 


It has cost me $19.50 a month for horse feed. 
shoeing and repairs, leaving $30.50 per month 
upon which to support my family. What pros- 
pect is there of my being able to save anything 
with which to purchase another’ outfit whet 
the one I have is worn out? City carriers 
receive from $600.00 to $1,000.00 per yeat 
and have no outfit to purchase.or maintain, ex 
cept their uniform. Our labors are quite 4 
arduous; our responsibilities are greater, for 
we do much more money order and register 
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business, and it does seem as tho the pay 
should be more nearly equalized. I do not be- 
lieve there is a carrier in the country who can 
support his family and maintain his outfit at 
the present prices of the necessaries of life 
and horse feed and keep within his salary. 

& 


We carelessly spoke of St. Vincent last 
week as a Catholic island. Of course it 
is not, but the island, with its Souffriere, 
is British and Protestant ; as Martinique, 
with its Pelée, is French Catholic, and is 
well supplied with Catholic priests, while 
Father Piitz is the only priest in St. Vin- 
cent. Mr. Skinner writes us: 


I have a clear remembrance of a song serv- 
ice in the ash-filled streets of Georgetown. 
Four or five score of black refugees having 
assembled. before one of the relief stations, an 
old dominie would start “Rock of Ages,” 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ and other Protes- 
tant hymns, and his people, sitting and stand- 
ing about him as immovable as statues, would 
join in the clearest, sweetest, steadiest voices 
I have ever heard from untrained singers. 
The alto carried by some boys was astonish- 
ingly fine and true. A wind rustled the 
scorched and blasted palms; in the south 
sparkled the Southern Cross; all the east was 
buried in steam clouds pouring from the Souf- 
friere; a few steps away were the poor crea- 
tures, taken burned, maimed, half dead, from 
the ruined mills and cabins; the lines of 
corpses in the trenches near by were growing 
pitifully long; but in the hymns one caught 
the note of hope. 


The late death of Cardinal Parocchi is 
said to have been hastened by his eccle- 
siastical disgrace. He was the most 
learned of all the cardinals. When made 
Archbishop of Bologna the Italian Gov- 
etnment refused to accept him, and the 
Pope called him to Rome and appointed 
another man who was more acceptable. 
At Rome Parocchi made himself the 
strenuous foe of the Pope’s liberal policy. 
When Leo urged the French Catholics 
to make peace ‘with their government 
Parocchi incited them to oppose it. Leo 
endured Parocchi’s opposition as long as 
he could and then removed him from his 
office as Pope’s Vicar and from his other 
honors and emoluments, and put him 
where he could do no more hurt. He said 
it would kill him, and perhaps it did. 

8 


_An extraordinary auction sale in this 
tity has attracted attention the country 
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over. Mr. Marquand was President of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and a 
liberal donor to it of valuable paintings. 
He was a collector of art objects of great 
taste and discrimination. A-few years 
ago a son lost in speculation the larger 
part of his property; and all of his won- 
derful private collection of paintings, em- 
broideries, oriental carpets, vases and 
tiles and other objects were scattered last 
week, but brought to the. heirs about 
three-quarters of a million dollars. The 
investment was not unprofitable, and 
the lessons in taste to the collecting pub- 
lic have been most inspiring. 
Js 


It is to be hoped that Congress will 
grant the appropriation asked for by 
Secretary Root for aid to the Filipinos 
who are suffering so much from the loss 
of 90 per cent. of their water buffaloes. 
The dictionaries and encyclopedias tell 
us that the water buffalo, or carabao, 
originated in India, and has spread from 
there even as far as Italy. It probably 
existed in India from the earliest histor- 
ical period, but the first we know of it is 
in Babylonia, where it is often figured in 
art that goes back to more than 3,000 
B. C., and where it was probably first do- 
mesticated. 

Js 

The Republican opponents of Mr. Ad- 
dicks in the Delaware Legislature should 
not hesitate to accept the offer of the 
Democrats and to join them in electing 
two Senators—a Republican for the long 
term and a Democrat for the short one. 
This is the best way to break the dead- 
lock and to show the country that Sena- 
torships cannot be bought in Delaware. 
Partisan feeling should not prevent good 
citizens from working and voting to- 
gether to save their State from dishonor. 

x] 

We know of no better way of award- 
ing the Rhodes scholarships at Oxford 
University than that recommended to the 
trustees by a conference of leading edu- 
cators with Dr. Parkin, who is now in 
this country as the representative of the 
Rhodes trust. It is that in the several 
States a committee of three or five repre- 
sentatives of the college faculties of the 


: State, the President of the leading uni- 


versity being chairman,: shall nominate 
the scholars who shall receive the fund. 
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Asking for a Silver Ratio 


Ir is expected that the President will 
recommend that provision be made for 
the appointment of three Commissioners 
who shall represent this country in an 
international conference, as suggested by 
the notes received last week from Mexico 
and China. Mexico, suffering by reason 
of the recent fluctuations and great de- 
preciation of the gold value of silver, 
takes the lead in asking those gold stand- 
ard countries which have silver-using de- 
pendencies to agree upon a plan for fix- 
ing definitely and maintaining the rela- 
tion of value between their gold money 
and the money of silver-using countries. 
Addressing this country because of the 
pending legislation concerning the cur- 
rency of the Philippines, Mexico virtual- 
ly expresses a desire for an agreement 
that would sustain the gold value of sil- 
ver money at the ratio of 32 to 1, the 
actual ratio now being about 42 to I. 

The arguments used by Mexico (and 
China) have considerable force. It is 
pointed out that the depreciation of silver 
threatens to ruin the silver-using coun- 
tries by greatly reducing their purchasing 
power, thus tending to cut down the ex- 
ports of gold countries to them (now said 
to be $600,000,000 a year), and to reduce 
the value of the investments of gold 
countries in those countries which use 
silver. For example, the investments of 
this country in Mexico.amount to $500,- 
000,000. In the case of China, it is for 
the interest of the gold countries that she 
should be saved from financial ruin, not 
only in order that she may be able to pay 
the indemnity, but also that she may con- 
tinue to buy imported goods. Mexico is 
unwilling to adopt the gold standard at 
present, partly for the reason that such 
action would still further depreciate sil- 
ver, which she produces and exports in 
large quantities. It is thought that the 
United States (owning the Philippines), 
Great Britain (controlling the Straits Set- 
tlement),' France (holding Tonquin), 
Mexico, China, Siam, and some other 
countries might serve their own interests 
and promote the general welfare of the 
worla by an ‘agreement to maintain a cer- 
tain relation of coinage value between 
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silver and the gold standard, su far as 
themselves and their dependencies are 
concerned. 

The silver problem is one that presses 
for solution in -the silver-using depend- 
encies of gold countries, as well as in 
Mexico and China. The President and 
Secretary Hay approve the suggestion 
that an attempt to solve it shall be made. 
The plan would provide that representa- 
tives of the United States, Mexico and 
China should reach an agreement and 
then submit it to European countries for 
their approval. It should be observed 
that we are not asked to modify our pres- 
ent monetary system. The history of the 
international monetary conferences in 
which this country has taken part since 
1877, of the Wolcott Commission, and of 
the Latin Union, does not encourage us 
to expect that the undertaking now pro- 
posed would speedily be successful. But 
the work of a competent Commission 
might yield beneficial results, and the 
problem deserves to be studied carefully 
for our own good and in response to the 
desires of these two nations, with which 
our relations are those of cordial friend- 
ship. 

Js 


THE new Western National Bank of 
the United States, formed by a recent 
consolidation, began business the first of 
this week with a capital of $10,000,000. 
This bank stands for great interests and 
enormous resources, the powerful and 
conservative institutions which control it 
being represented by three vice-presi- 
dents: Richard A. McCurdy, President 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
James H. Hyde, Vice-President of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Company, and 
Thomas F. Ryan, Vice-President of the 
Morton Trust Company. With these 
companies should be included the Mer- 
cantile Trust and the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company. 


...-Dividends annnounced: 


Lincoln Nat’l Bank, 3 per cenf., payable Feb 
ruary 2d. 

Union Pac. R.R. Co., Preferred, $2.00 per 
share, payable April rst. 

Union Pac, R.R. Co., Common, $2.00 per 
share, payable April rst. 
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On the Occasion 

Tue beginning of 1903 brings back- 
ward and forward looking in order; 
and moralizing of varying degrees of 
point and appropriateness becomes gen- 
eral. THE INDEPENDENT could hardly 
escape Offering its share if it would. This 
1902 has been a strange and memorable 
year. Beginning with unusual weather 
quite early in the spring months, followed 
by the awful disturbances which in- 
volved the Caribbean islands and found 
some response in every known spot of 
seismic disturbance ; then a strangely cool 
summer, followed by a strangely genial 
and lingering autumn, as if to temper 
the effects of a half-year’s stop in coal 
production; just now the imbroglio with 
the revolutioning petty States far South, 
with a stress on the Monroe doctrine and 
further trouble about the canal enter- 
prise suggested among the possibilities— 
truly this has been a meanorable year. 

The United States has ceased to be in- 
sular. We are no longer protected geo- 
graphically. Admiral Dewey’s gunson that 
May morning fired shots which not mere- 
ly were heard round the world, but re- 
made the world; maps, policies, tradi- 
tions, old dreams of a peace in seclusion, 
were destroyed together, tho we did not 
realize it then. The country which was 
merely powerful has become a Power, 
with greatness thrust upon it. Pollitical- 
ly, commercially, industrially and in 
every other wise, we are pushed to the 
front. The heritage cannot be declined. 

Far from us be all conceit! That eas- 
ily adopted and patronizingly cherished 
old notion that God gave the world to his 
saints and his chosen and we in the 
United States are the ones—let us dis- 
card it and stand, shamed and silent, far 
above it! Accordins to our endowment 
and opportunity will the exaction from 
us be. Perhaps.the President’s note of 
praise in the exordium of his Message 
was a little too exultant and not enough 
serious ; however, the times and the posi- 
tion demand our best. We need to be 
sober-minded. The national eagl> should 
think now—better forego flapping and 
screaming. 
_ There is material for cautious thinking 
i every direction, and yet 1902: has 
used this country well. There has been no 


The President of the National 


financial calamity. We have escaped the 


-great conflagrations which have been 


recklessly invited by our bad habits and 
by the usual laws of average seem long 
overdue. Fire underwriting is apparent- 
ly to come out of the year with a little 
rest from the long stress of a net loss, 
Life insurance has continued its marvel- 
ous advance and has even advanced upon 
that. This country is its especial field 
and so it continues to be. There is no 
speck on the horizon which anything but 
the most pronounced pessimism can mag- 
nify into a rising storm cloud. ee 

Take all of the new year cheer which 
rightfully belongs to you as a reasonable 
share and try to justify your possession 
of it. But, by the way, is your property . 
properly covered, in sound companies, 
with no mixture of cheap and bogus con- 
tracts? Not less (and perhaps more) 
than all, is your life insured? Insured 
adequately and soundly? If not, point 


vour own moral—and attend to it before 
the year closes. 2 


Insurance Statements. 


GERMAN _ AMERICAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The annual statement of the German Amer- 
ican Insurance Company shows increased as- 
sets of $800,719, the total assets January -1st, 
1903, being $10,319,176. The net surplus, which 
is $4,695,880, has increased $202,744, and the re- 
serve for unexpired risks, which is $3;715,- 
225, has increased $605,559. William A. Krem- 
er is President of the company. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of which . 
Harry F. West is President, shows an increase 
of more than $6,000,000 in assets; the gross as- 
sets January Ist, 1903, being $54,682,956. The 
surplus, which is $6,741,929, shows a gain dur- 
ing the past year of $456,595. New business 
for the year 1902 amounted to $69,632,777, a 
gain of $7,479,720. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONNEC- 
TICUT. 

The annual statement of the National Fire 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, which is just 
published, shows total assets January Ist, 1903, 
amounting to $6,205,393. This is an increase 
during the past year of $780,056. The rein- 
surance reserve has incensed 75,674,, being -.: 
now $3,231,160. The net surplus has satreneed 
from $1,481,273 to $1,550,802, a gain of $60,520. 

: ire Insurance 

Company is James Nichols, and the Secretary 

is B. R: Stillman. 
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AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, PHILADELPHIA. 

The ninety-third annual statement of the 
American Fire Insurance Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, shows total assets of $2,534,984. This 
is a gain since the statement issued a year 
of $174, The reinsurance reserve has in- 
creased $166,171, being now $1,710,780. The 
net surplus, which is $179,821, increased 
during the year more than $43,000. The Presi- 
dent of the American Fire Insurance Soapeny 
is Thomas H. Montgomery. John H. Packar 
Jr., is Vice-President and Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT. 

The fact that nearly one-fourth of all the 
insurance written in 1902 by the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company was on the 
lives of the citizens of Connecticut, shows in 
how high regard the company is held at home. 
The total amount of insurance written, $4,176,- 
437, was $510,048, or 14 per cent. greater than 
that of the previous year. The total income 
for 1902 was $916,553, an increase of 15 per 
cent. Assets increased over 9 per cent., and 
are now $4,623,308. The net surplus gained 
more than 5 per cent., and is now $50,640. 
The President is Robert W. Huntington, Jr., 
and the Secretary, James A. Turnbull. 


#ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


The A2tna Life Insurance Company, of 
which ex-Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley is 
President, had ops year in 1902. The 
fifty-third ann statement of the company, 
which is just issued, shows gains all along the 
line. The assets increased $3,883,854, being 
now $63,493,545. The surplus, which on the 
basis of the company’s standard is $5,500,501, 
and: by the standard of Connecticut and other 
States $7,604,434, has increased by the latter 
standard $327,101. The premium income for 
1902 was $10,224,260, a gain of $1,004,487. 
Life insurance written in 1902 amounted to 
30,480,838, which was a gain of more than 
5,000,000 over the previous year, and the total 
amount of life insurance in force January 1, 
1903, was $213,762,977, an increase of over 
$12,000,000. The amount paid policy holders 
in 1902 was $6,368, and the total amount 

id since the organization of the company is 
132,383,973. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


The annual financial statement of the Mutual 
Life. Insurance Company, of which Richard 
A. McCurdy is. President, has just been is- 
sued. As ugual, the gains for the r past 
have to be expressed in millions. The pre- 
mium income for 1002, which was $56,874,- 
062, was in of $5,427,275, while the total 
income of F.305,080 was a gain of $7,680,- 
717. The excess of income over disburse- 
ments was $29,154,715. The total assets De- 
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641,070 larger than a year ago, while the con. 
ne guarantee fund has grown from $6o,- 
06,582 to $65,119,223, a gain of $4,412,641. The 
dividend reserve is now $3,020,000, as against © 
$2,480,000 a year ago. The total amount of in- 
surance and annuities in force is $1,342,912- 

062, a gain of nearly $100,000,000 during the 

ear just ended. The general of the 

utual Life Insurance Company is Walter R. 
Gillette. 

PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNEC. 
TICUT. ; 

During the year 1 the total receipts of 
the Phcenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
as shown by their fifty-second annual state- 
ment, were $3,495,571. This was an excess 
over the disbursements of $1,275, The 
total assets January Ist, 1903, ecre tis Gane 
212, a gain since the last annual statement 
was made of $1,876,340. The net surplus is 
now $705,149, which is also an increase since 
last year. The number of policies in force has 
increased 2,676, the total number being 47, 
representing an insurance of $70, 

President of the Phcenix Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Company is Jonathan B. Bunce, the Vice- 

President is John M. Holcombe and the Sec- 

retary is William A. Moore. For | and 

faithful services Mr. Moore was last week pro- 
moted to the position of secretary. He was 
born in Ohio, of Connecticut parentage, edu- 

cated in Brooklyn and Syracuse, and in 1872 

was with the Albany agency. for two years. 

In 1874 Mr. Moore entered the home office in 

Hartford, and in 1897 became Assistant Sec- 

retary, and a year ago he succeeded the late | 

John A. Hall as director. : 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COM | 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. if 
The A year of the Provident Li 
and Trust of Philadelphia closed with 190%) 
The year increased the com s assets DB 
$3,076,625 and its surplus by 534; 
amount of insurance written in the year 
$1,695,749 more than in 1901, and the amot 
at risk increased $0,174,513 during the 1 
year. A peculiarity of this company is t 
extraordinary proportion of its endowmel 
business. There are several other compatfill 
operating in New York which have oustam 
ing more endowment than whole life, but nol 
approaches the Provident in preponderance 
this respect.. Of its 53,141 policies, for $15 
149,235, now outstanding, 42,794, for $113,19 
171, are endowments; those payable at de 
only are $17/213.486, and $19,219,347 are.“ mi 
cellaneous.’ e proportion of endowmé 
written during 1902 is not rted, but | 
1901 it was about 75 per cent. Provide 
is not a large company and never aimed to bg 
but it is of the highest character and exct) 
lence. It justly remarks that rapid increase @ 
size is of no advantage to the policyholder um 
less it effects a reduction in cost. . Security 
comes first; next and always, scones The 
y low ex- 


Provident points to its careeding’ - 
ts sa # ¥ 
faz 


cember 31st, 1902, were $382,432,681, as against 
$5289.07" the year before, a gain of nearly 
' $30,000,000. On the liability side we find the 
policy reserves to be $314,203,458, which is $24,* 


pense rate and death rate, and 
conservative manner. Safety and good: finan, | 
cial results to insurers are its aim and achieve 

ment; for glitter it cares nothing. =f 
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ould Your Estate 


wide an annual income sufficient for your 
nilys needs? Or does it consist of an 
tive business from which the return would 
uncertain in case of your death? Widows 
: proverbially the victims of investment 
parks. 

Your wife can be provided with an annual 
ncome for life, at a low rate, under a form of 
otract devised and introduced by The 
{utual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


August 7. 
ut Policy 


emiums of $698.40, an . 
‘ompany at once paid his widow $1,000, and will continue to 
fer that sum annually as long as she lives. 


In writing for terms, state the amount of in- 
ome you would like to provide your wife, 
heamount of cash you would like returned 
f you survive the period of limited payments, 
nd give the ages of both. 


THE MutTuaL Lire INSURANCE 


CoMPANY OF New York 


Ricnuarp A. McCurpy, President. 
sssau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts.. New York, N. Y. 





LAKEWOOD, 


New Jersey, 


The Famous Resort for Fall 
and Winter! 


The Laurel House 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til June ist, 1903, 


The Laurel-In-The-Pines 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til May 15th, 1903. 
Both Hotels Under Management of 


DAVID B. PLUMER. 


A. J. MURPHY, Assistant Manager, Laurel House. 
FRANK F. SHUTE, Ass’t. Mgr., Laurel-in-the-Pines. 
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Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


Uf your dealer cannot supply you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer, 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 
St Wabash oe 


{22-124 Fifth Avenue 17th @18th Sts Aties Bioc’:,Randolph 
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WITH LATEST 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1030 Chestnut ‘Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 
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No attempt to 
improve on the 
work of nature in 
making Shredded § 
Wheat. The B 
properties natur- 
ally organized are f 
then scientifically 
cooked. 

That is all. 
Send for“ THE VITAL 
QUESTION” (Cook 
Book, illustrated in col- 
ors) FREE, Address 


Ghe NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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& HIGKS ARNOLD 
and Pearline Mr. Hicks Arnold, the last remaining founder of the we 
is found [i patra Ronen ota 
. died last wee: ) 
: Everywhere < pee nia, = a three aye Snow, 2 Aram 
a BA + y-six years of age. rm n , he came 
. j if - Its the Most country in bis sixteenth year and ped connected with 
4 " the establishment of his uncle, Richard Arnold, who found} 
s os ; idely the dr goods house. At the death of Richard ane 
ee : . . 10 came the sole representative of the 
/é TAWVite tt revel =. Aside from his business, Mr. Arsoli’s chief ineeyss 
e was to watch over the welfare o' oyees, ‘The 
° household he pensioned, when, with increase of pdieny: = seemed t 
art i rel | e relia be useful no longer to the establishment. Mr. Arnold was 
member of the Aldine and American Yacht Clubs, 
wats d Director of the Bank of the Metropolis. a Trustee of tt 

ONT MCN RR MEECRE Sean tery) | Rovery Savings Bank, and a member of the Vesiy 

imitation : : 


cupation - with and flattery 
ENtealitstevatt eae READING NOTICE - 


ig] . —~ 
Omen | [A : ; bate “ OF NEW YORK. Yorknanel 
* | Fon i e British American Insurance Co. of New York, W! 
Based on heredity | (os yf office is “ to 40 Cedar Street, is attracting fire insurane 
> AN by usiness to itseif although it is a ve oung com ¥ 
abit ~ careless | ‘ z i is making good progress in the inguranee worl alt! ite 


q hs ° management has been conservative. The President © the 
Ness — indif ference Was British American Insurance Co. is E. J. Knowles, 
or ignorance |... } tt 


directors include such well known names as C . 
Barney. Dumont Clarke, Hon. George A. Cox, Robert Oly 
phant, Chas. A Peabody, Jr., and H. W. De Forest. 
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1875— —-1903 


he MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


mtures and First Mort gage 
upon Real Estate... . 


28th YEAR. 





ORNELIUS P, Rosemon, 


BANKER, 33 WALL ST, 


INVESTTIENT SECURITIES. 


mission orders executed oa all the Exchanges 
ot this country and Eurepe. 


json Union of London and Smiths Bauk, Limited, 
Lendon. 


Foreign Exchavge Bought. 


Deposits received subject te check. 


hert H. Vernam & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
36 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 





Hang On. 


Coffee Topers as Bad as 
Others. 


“A friend who lived with us a short time 
was a great coffee drinker and a continual 
sufferer with dyspepsia. He admitted that 
coffee disagreed with him, but you know 
how the coffee drinker will hold on to his 
coffee, even if he knows it causes dyspe sia. 

“One day he said POSTUM FO OF- 
FEE had been recommended and suggested 
that he would like to trvit. I secured a pack- 
age and made it strictly according to direc- 
tions. He was delighted with the new bev- 
erage, as was every one of our family. He 
became very fond of it and in a short time 
his dyspepsia Sai we He continued 
using the POST and in about three 
months gained twelve pounds. 

\ “My husband is a practising physician 
and regards’ Postum as the healthiest of all 
beverages. He never drinks coffee, b it is 

very fond of Postum. In fact, all of our family are, and 
we never think of drinking coffee any more.”’ 

Written by the wife of a physician of Waterford, Va. 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








N.Y. SECURITY &| 
TRUST €O.., 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


apital and Surplus, - $5,000,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice-President. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-President. 
L, CARROLL ROOT, 3d Vice President. 
ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, Jr., Secretary, 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


TRUSTEES: 











company is authorized to act as Executor, 
Administrator, A tena Agent, Receiver, 








Che Equitable} 


Crust Zo. of New York 


Corner Nassau and Cedar Streets 


Capital and Surplus - $1,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances. 








Wm. T. Gornell, President 
James H. Hyde, Vice-President 
L. L. Gillespie, Secretary 
F. W. Fulle, Treasurer 
TRUSTEES: 
James H, Hyde, V2. 
H. C. Frick, 
John F. Dryden 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
D. H: Moffat. 
Clarence H. Mackay, 
Harriman. 


E. H. 

William C. Van Horne, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
J. W. Alexander, 
J. Henry Smith, 
Bradish Johnson, 
Thomas H. Hubbard, 


HO. Deming, 
W. H. Crocker, 





T. De Witt Cuyler, 
L. L. Gillespie, 
John M. 
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Incerperated 1853. 


“Dale States Trust Company of ew York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, . a . a . . . - . $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, Ay $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN. J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 































HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BaYaRD CUTTING, GusTav H.ScHWAB, oe Ss. RERUEOT, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, 
JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. Rocareaal GEORGE F, VIETOR, LEwIs Cane Leaiithac, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
OHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. OHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
DWARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 






































































































CURTIS & ROMAINE | Dominick & Dominick, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. minic ominic ~ 
M be > = a ee Hembe th a, 
m rs {5. « ¥. Cotten change, embers o e des e 
™ ¥. Preduce Exchange. New York Sock Exchange, 100 Bros fee 
ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT anyw 
OR ON MARGIN, Oth 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. B QO N 1D ont 
We 
GUARDIAN am 
8 J expect 
31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMER vp 
Trust Company, HAVE TESTE 
17° BROADWAY: lowa Farm Loan Mortga iT 
H List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mat! to any addres. 
Capital & Surplus, $2,000,000 ELLSWORTH @ JONES, wun 
Allows interest on Certificates of Deposit or | 4°™ Sagoock Bide. Boston. Chamber of Commo. uy 
accounts subject to check at such rates of interest 
as conservatism will permit. Tash rasan een thetr lin 
BIRD &. COLER, President, on Presi 
HERBERT H. SWASEY, Secretary. jc a cae iste aot = 
a 
e . pw MA ces furnished or write the INDEPE pe Vo 
ENT for our eae ’ 
ERS, havest 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., | OMFG H ees BROTHER dM 
3 wil 
CE ne HE" FR BH Bg: 
» wil 
21 Broad St., New York. "Velutle bookies. tring complete relied in oral tno 
ote pees avid ds, &c., showing how lerge fo. 
Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, a! Seal fvestments ; also details of plan ste — 
Payable in Any Dart of the orld. Bonotfilto A WISNER & CO. (Inc.), $2 Broadway, 3-S4M Write fo 
WESTERN LANDS, 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic and Defaulted Mesenge THE 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. | 2 -, aa ow —_ ae 
ss mia mi oH © Boston. Mass. =» ~ ‘ 
BUY AND SELL 7 — Tc 
AACTHamPSONS WAI Et 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES => Dr!SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WA 
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Let Us Send You Proofs. 


Thoughtful investors, with good. 
reason, want to know and know thor- 
oughly about an enterprise before put- 
ting money into it. 


The National 
(iold and Silver 
Mining Company 


acknowledges the justice of this and 
wants to lay GONVINGING 
PROOFS in all such interested 
hands. 


ifi 
TWO EXPERT MINING ENGINEERS "ors, rinited cv; magnitesnt, ropertes, tn Nor, Mexico, 
Mountains, and have pre exhaustive reports covering aseays as weli as all da‘a necessary to demonstrate, 


beyond the shadow o' oubt, the permanent value of our-group of mines, 

&. R. SWAIN, expert mining engineer and mill T. F. GHAPMAN, an expert mining engineer, at 
man, concludes his report with this statement. the end of his report says: “Your properties 
“This is an exceptionally fine showing. contain all the requirements and con- 
I don’t know of as promising a one ditions requisite for a largeand regular 
anywhere.”” dividend payer for a long period of time.” 


Other mining men have had assays, and we have had many testa made of the ores. One buyer of treasury 
stock afterward visited the mines and immediately doubled his subscription. 


LET US SEND YOU THESE PROOFS. 


We have over $200,009 worth of ore now on the dumps; over $2,000,000 worth blocked out in the mines and practi- 
cally unlimited resources yet uncovered. EARNINGS WILL BEGIN WITHIN SIX MONTSS, by which time we 
expect to have our 100 ton (daily) concentrat mill completed, which we expect to earn the Company 000 
yearly from the start. It is intended to enlarge this plant for 500 tons in the near future. To provide that mill we 
are selling another allotment of stock for : 


20 Cents Per Dollar Share. 


BUYING NOW, you get the benefit of all increases IN MARKET VALUE of stock and all 
dividends as income. 


MANAGEMENT COMPOSED OF BUSINESS MEN or7°scin teconte oe “auienney a lntegrity 


their lines of bustness, who would not permit their names to be used in connection with an enterprise not meritorious. 


President, MARK R. SHERMAN, formerly Vice-President and Director o7 the Western State Bank of Chicago, 
Secretary, SAMUEL W, WINN, formerly Bank Cashier and Manager of the Securities Department, 
Treasurer, EDWIN HEARTT, practical miner of years of experience who is now on the ground oversezing the work, 


The Following Table Shows vou Kyat Immense Fortunes Have Been Made in Mining Steck. 


You Can Get_For Your Mone 
hvest Now Betore Another Advance. || $50 invested in Bassick stock, in 90daysrealized, . . $2,500 


00 will buy 10,000 Shares, par. ? 
10 will buy 5,000 Shares, par... 3 000 $100 ae y in the witen, as Cripple Creek, sentines in about 














Mill buy 1,000 Shares, par. -+ 1,00 1 10 invested in the Le Rol stock in 1896 realized, . . | g20,00 


#will buy 200 Shares, par.. om ) These are true statements. Many other companies have give 
2 will | say 100 Shares, par stockholders even larger returns. given their 


If not convenient to pay the full amount of subscription in cash, we will accept 25 per cent. with order, 25 per cent. in 
n 


N days and 50 per cent. 1 days, or you can 


WRITE US TO RESERVE YOU A BLOCK OF THESE SHARES 


for this allotment will go quickly. Many are having shares reserved while getting money ready, So can you. Our pros: 
tlls the story. It is FREE and the most straightforward story of a meney making epperiunity over oltered, 
Write for it to-day. Please mention this paper. ¥ 


THE NATIONAL GOLD & SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 230 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 


January 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “ The Annual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond, comprising The City of New York” will be open for 
examination and correction on the second Monday of January, 
and will remain open until the 

18ST DAY OF APRIL, 1908. 

During the time that the ovks arecepen to:public inspection 

application may be made by @ny- person or = n claim! to 


be aggrieved by the assessed jon of ‘real or personai estate 
to have the same corre: 


ected. ‘ 
In the Borougn of Manhattan, at the main office of the Depart- 
ment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 28v Broadway. : , 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred* and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue, i 
the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 


n 
Municipal Building. ' 

of Queens, at the office of the Department, 

ackson Avenue and Fifih Street, Long Island 


ot New York, at the office of the Department of the Boroug 
where such piace of business is located, between ‘the hours of 
w A. M. and 2 P. M., Tye on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 
JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


IVIDENDS— 


Buy stock in a Producing Mine now earning divi. 
dends. 80-ton mill running day and night. Divi- 
dends begin in April next from present earnings. 
Mill to be enlarged to 500 tons. 3 experts say will 
be one of largest mines in the world. Trustees 
Pa. business menand bankers. BANK REFERENCES, 
Call or send for Illustrated Book, Maps & Experts’ Report s 


GEO. B. FicMANATPION, ¢ 
1411-28 Williamson Bidg., - Cleveland, 0. 














ATIONAL BANK 
THE LINGOLN N one 


OF THE CITY OF NEW * 
New York, January 29th, 1908. 
The directors of this bank have this day declared a dividend of 
8% on its Capital Stock, payable February 2nd next to shareholders 


Sist, 1908. 
of record of January 51st, (Tras, ELLIOT WARREN,Cashier. 


Office of the Phenix Insurance Company 
98RD DIVIDEND. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 19, 1908. 
f Directors have this day declared the Semi-Annual 
A ds | Five Per Cent. (5%), payable on demand, at their 
branch office, No. 68 William Street, New York City, to stock- 
holders of record on this date. 


WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
UNION PAGIFIG RAILROAD GO. 


A DIVIDEND OF TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share on both 
he preferred and Common Stock of this Company has been de- 








MASSAGHUSETTS 


ICE OF 
1 


OFF : 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Paths: 00 


February 17th, 
EMON, T : 
——s 8 em 


INSURANCE __ 





as 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company | 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, « -« «= « 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, « - = « ~ 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


P. D. ARMOUR 


did net have any life insuranee and did not cor 
sider it worth his while. He was the exception; 
the overwhelming majority of rich men do believe 
in it, and most of them prove their faith by invest- 
ing in it themselves. If you would join the great 
army of “average” men, take ‘some insurance; if 
you think the example of the rich good to follow, 
do the same. The METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK will send you in- 
formation, in response to a postal card. 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New York 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 
31st Annual Statement, January rst, 1903. 


Cash Capital, - - 
Reserve for all Liabilities, 
Net Surplus, - 


TOTAL ASSETS, 


™ LIVERPOOL 








$10,319,176.78 





J forms 
SH dis 
ery pol 

(neurane 

i 
cena 

FS 

F, Trul 


> clared, payable at the Treasurer's office, 120 Broadway, New York, 
% N.Y,.on or after April 1, 1908, to stockholders of record at the 
“~ close of business February 24, 1908. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at 8 P, M. on February 

24, 1908, and will be reopened at 10 A. M, on March 24, 1908, 
ders who have not already done 80, are requested to 
e mailing-orders for dividends with thé undersigned, 
blank orders can be bad on application. 
FREDERIC V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 


»* LONDON 
“““ GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


Stockhol 
* promptly fil 
from whom 
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tate Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


_qG BULLOCK, President. 


January pif 1903. 
BETS... seccecccencccccccecccsccesess 901 2678,860.35 
SRR Rstersnreeraice 19,281,299.00 


RPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,397,261.35 


ash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran 
pi by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Ww. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





ew England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office Square, - - 


Boston, Mass. 


$32,721,633.25 
29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


Jtorms of Life and Knd-wment policies issued. 
SH distributions yf apon all poticies. 
ery policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
_— values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
tis Stature. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1902, 
Liabilities = - 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK. 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, + - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851, 

The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
aw, in acco ce with which al/ policies of the moneys 
are issued. the solid financial condition of the com 
- surplus, its ee a dividends, its liberal policies, 
its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, neake the the 
jee a a most di le ———— for the = ar holder 
and theagent. For circulars an: 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray — New York, 
J. H. ROBINSON, - - General Agent. 








phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on app: ication to 
Company’s Office, 


F, Stevens, Prest. 
F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


ational, ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 


1 Stock, all —_ 
murance Reserv 





1903. 
331164 

582805 
0: 5,39 











otal poy Jan. Ist, 1908.. 


JAMES NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
Hi. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 








ge-oge 22 








Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


¥. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 


E. S. FRENCH, 
Vice-President 

















AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Nine'Kitnual 

nual Statement. 
Cash Capital 

Reserve for re-insurance and all other ‘ill 


Surplus over all Liabilities ‘ v 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 193...$2.534,984.64 
President. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 

FRANKLIN, «- -« Vice-President 
ALLEN, * Second Vice-President 
PIERCE, - Secretary 
BRAINERD, Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


Sore EYE 5 Dr GAACTHoMPSON' EYE WAI ER 


WM. B. 
F. B. 
J. B. 
L. B. 
L. F. 
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Connecticut General Life Insurance Go. 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., President. JAMES A, TURNBULL, Secretary. 
P. H. WOODWARD, Vice-President. EOWARD B. PECK, Assistant Secretary. 








Receipts for 1902. Disbursements for 1902. 


First year’s premiums on New eee $145,732.41 Death Losses, Matured Endowments, Surren- 


“hon : ; dered Policies, Dividends and all other pay- 
Renewal Premiums, 578 907.64 ments to Policy-ho iders, 
Interest and Rents, - - - - 191,913.92 Commissions to 


Reinsurance, Taxes, Paait 
Cig Examiners’ Fees moet 


Total iuieiahick . en. - 
ce, income saved, S_. ohie ae om 








Total Receipts, - - - - 


Assets January 1, 1903. Liabilities January 1, 1903. 


Cash in office and in banks, : ° . Insurance Reserve, ° - - - . $3,901,208 

Hortense ye (ge gy A } Y Contingent Reserves, - - - - - 92,297 

Loans on on Policies, agaid, - . Death Losses awaiting Proof. - - - 23,67 

yo yl a RT cee Endowments not yet presented for payment, 12 
nts’ ries tei) 2h S56 . 

Interest due and accrued, - All other liabilities, Pesgueeyt, Une. Dep 

Deferred and Outstanding Prémiums, 

Excess Market value of Bonds and Stocks 
above cost, - - 40,478. Excess security to Policy-holders, - 























RECORD ro 1902, 
Increase in Insurance written, 1%, 
The amount of Insurance ocd ~ - he 903 was $4, 176,437.00, of which amount $1,010,435.00 was on te 
Insurance Company Statement 


Increase in urplus, 5. 3%, - 8 333 
Increase ip ppoerance ia ce te "args +> 
ves of Citizens of Connecticut. 
Frederick A. Burnham, President —OF THE— 


Eee. ee 
Mutual Reserve Life}] same annual 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 1817 FI R F call | 





STATE OF New YorkK 


INSURANCE sete os <p ASSOCIATION) | 


LB Te REDE Searle dare sn 

ance, at the Mu 

Reserve Fund Life A tion, now Mut n Reserve 3 OF PHILADELPHIA, 
e Insurance Com of the City of New Yor 

has complied with all the requirements of law to be Offices : aaaaeull. 

observed by such conponation, on ‘reincorporation 

and that it * authorized to transact the business 0: 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Puddivision of JANUARY I, 1903. | 

Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law $6,164,163.39 

within this A rey and that such business can properly ASSETS, = os a bs x 


be entrus 1 ‘2 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I pave en ee. Cash Ca pital errs 
scr my name, and caused m d 1adjusted Losses t ot’ yet 
~- Seal to be affixed in a at Y the City —_— and Us s ; . be 
{ LS. } of Albany, on the day and year first above All other Liabilities ” 


Reserv: 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Net Sury lus ‘beyond Capital Reserve and 


. all Liabilities _-__ 688, 
Superintendent of Insurance. “$6,164, 163.39 


— OFFICERS — 


Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 | | ™HE.5 FUME vice sitet 


eWWILLIAM MUIR, 2d 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS -|- R. N. KELLY, 'Jn., Assist. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York 


INCORPORATED 1875 





EDWARD W. SCOTT, - PRESIDENT 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held 
for their Benefit 


$28,039,233.90 


Assurance Outstanding - ee ae $98,159,633.00 
Assurances Written - = = «= 365,371,913.00 
Assurance Applied for and Declined = = §,950,000.00 
Increase in Assets, 1902 = ~ > - 1,171,064.30 
Added to Reserves for Policyholders, 1902 950,945.00 | 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1902 1,142,262.71 | 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid = = = None 





1896-Six Years’ Progress—1902 


THE COMPANY 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 
HAS INCREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER DISBURSEMENTS 





Home Office, . - 346-348 Broadway, New York 
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Life and Accident Insurance 





5 34 ANNUAL STATEMENT 


~ (Condensed). 


Aztna Life 


Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


- $63,493,545 73 
10,224,260 93 
2,592,539 16 
12,836,800 09 
6,368,099 76 


Assets, January J, 1903, 

Premium receipts in 1902, 

Interest receipts in 1902, 

Total receipts in 1902, 

Payments to Policy Holders in 1902 

Legal Reserve, on Policies and all 

claims, 

Special Reserve, in addition to Re- 
serve above given, : 

Guarantee Fund in excess of Require- 
ments by Company’s Standard 

Guarantee Fund in excess of Legal 
Requirements . 

Life Insurance issued and revived in 
1902 . : - 30,489,838 00 

Life Insurance in force asTes. J, 1903, . 243,762,977 00 

Accident Insurance in force Jan. J, 
1903, 


Pald Policy holders since organization, 


$132,383,973 96 


MOWRY & PATTERSON, 
Managers, No, 46 Cedar St., New York. 


W. A. NICOLAY, 
Manager, Mechanics’ Bank Bldg., Brooklyn. 


STERLING, FRENCH & STERLING, 


Managers, Accident Department. 


JAS. R. PITCHER, 


Manager, Liability Department. 
Continental Bldg., New York. 


55,879,115 68 


2,513,933 00 


5,500,503 05 


7,694,434 05 


- 199,550,204 00 








Fifty-fifth Annual Statement 
—OF THE— 


Penn Mutual Lil 


INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net atta Jan. 7 pasntons at market 


value.. --$46,313,734 56 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For Premiums and Annulities..... - -$10,928,613 07 
For Interest, etc 2,511, or 88 $13, 440,567 rT 


$59, 754, 302 46 46 


‘ DISBU RSEMENTS. 


Claims by Deat 

Matured fo EE and Annuities.. 

Surrender TIEN, cove cecécostaecossesee a 
* Premium Abatements 699, 510 06 


Tetal Paid Policy-Holders 
$4,939,021 90 


$5,427,416 00 
Fenseyivente and other state taxes. 
es, Medical Foes, Office and Legal 
Oetxpe ones 


Added te Reserve 


$ gency and other 
Advertising, Printin ng and nd Supplies 
Office Furn ture, Maintenance of Prop- 
erties, etc 7,648,298 42 


Net Assets, Jan. 11,1903 ... . $52,111,004 04 
* In addition to the above abatements the Company allotted to 


deferred dividend policies 708. ! — _— the total apportion- 
ment of surplus during 1902 $1 239, 


ASSETS. 





Net Ledger Assets e 
Net Deferred and Unreporied : Premiums 
Interest Due and Accrued, e 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1903 $54,682,956 62 


LIABILITIES. 
Ses Cintas reported, but awaiting 


proo 
Reserve at 3, 33¢ and 4 per cent. to 
Reinsure Risks 
Surplus on Unreported Policies, etc.. 
Surplus —— 
forms of 8,278,841 09 
Surplus forall other contingencies..., 8, 318,998 85 54,632,086 62 
pe ead 


New Business of the Year; 29,7:29 
Policies for . ..+-s. 


$329,004 00 


47,612,028 00 
149,095 18 


$69,632,777 00 


“Insurance Outstanding December 31, 


1902, 114,831 Policies for . . 276,110,015 00 


HARRY F. WEST, President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Vice-President, 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-seventh Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1903. 


32,350 Policies in force January 1, 1902, Amount at risk, . . $87,424,149 
5,041 Policies issued since January 1, 1902, Amount at risk, . . 14,056,5 

26 Policies restored during 1902, Amount at risk, . . 48,200 

Increased during 1902, , . . ° ° ° . . oP 6 $ ° 57,744 

—-- Additions made ~~ 1902, . $ ‘ ° . ‘ ° . . . 179,774 

38,c23 Policies, ° é ° . ° ‘ . $101,766,455 

POLICIES TERMINATED, 
2,480 : Amount at risk, 6,799,781 
35543 P olicies i in force January I, ‘1903, . ° ‘ > Amount at risk, - $94,966,674 









RECEIPTS. 
Net assets January I, 1902, - ; é ° * : P . , ‘ $18,090, 622.44 
Premiums received since January 1, 1902, ; ; ‘ é ; ‘ ; : 3»555+916.74 
Interest received since January I, 1902, . ‘ ° . ° : ‘ : » 756,666.39 
Rents received since ay I, 1902, eee lle BG EE a 5s cinemas ole 96,204. 32 
Profit and Loss,  . a gt Eg a ee nee eee me ee 39,203.46 


$22,538,613.35 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, . $1,294,053 1 13 
Dividends, ‘ ° . ‘ . , » ‘ % 419,995.65 
$1, 714,048.78 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, shies eid and 
all other expenditures. . noes. @ - + «+ $804,519.99 
Total disbursements, . ; . $2,518, 508.77 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . ° $20,070,044 58 








ASSETS. 


Bonds and Stocksowned, . ... «.+ +© © « « « ‘el’ tol§taGagggges 

Loans on mortgage of Real mom, 6, ee ghana Samy ; : o b's . +  35337,401.00 

Loans on Policies, ‘i * ° ’ . ‘ ° : : . +  1,544,213,00 

Loans on Collateral, évtiA #. «e+e. Re aslene a ee eee 760,875.00 

Loans to Corporations, - , : ; ‘ . : ‘ , ‘ ‘ ° : 49,500.00 

Real Estate owned, ae Co reraaere es See 

Cash, in hand and on deposit inbanks, . . . + + + «© «© «# « 398,050.58 
OTHER ASSETS. CSET 

Interest and Rents accrued but not due, : . . $256, 263.95 

Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . ‘ ‘ ° . 943,380.00 

Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $242, 519. a3... 

Deferred “ 331, O70. 56 $573,589.77 

Deduct loading, 20 per cent, ; ‘ 114,717.95 


458,871.82 $1,658,515.77 
Total gross assets,  $21,678,560.35 





pcre 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, . : . - $19,205, 385.00 
Death claims in a rocess of adjustment, F ‘ . > 36.602.00 
Claims on installment policies not yet due, . ‘ 10,220.00 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, ; . . . 52,000,00 
Dividends left to accumulate ‘ : ° : : 19,837.00 
miums paidin Advance ; ° : . 34,217.00 
w9,358 261.00 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, $ i ; : 76,962.00 
‘Total Liabilities, $19,281.299 00 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, : ; : : . : . . . . $2,397, 261.35 
A. Q. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BRUADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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FOHN A. HALL, Prest. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice-Prest. H. M, PHILLIPS, Seey, 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


(Incorporated 1851.) 
SPRINGFIELD, TASS. 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 33, 1902. 


RECEIPTS IN 1902, 
Premiums, . X - " . A a 3 ' ° . $5,727 ,689.21 
Interest and rents, : : : ° ° : : . . : 
Profit and loss, 4 ; 4 , . ° . - ° 
Total socslisie, . ; . . $7,003,224 §3 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1902. 
Death claims (less $47,500 reinsurance), : ; $1,549,952.79 
Payments on death claims payable in installments, ; : . : . 18,611 92 
Matured endowments, : . ; ; ; 275,305 00 
Surplus returned to policyholders i in dividends, ‘ ‘ : . *785,138.19 
Surrendered and canceled policies, : : ‘ ° ‘ 7 315,319.98 
Total payments to policyholders, - - $2,944,387.88 

Commissions, salaries, licenses and state fees, medical examinations, printing and 

advertising, postage and miscellaneous expenses, J - ; - 1,087,547.19 
Taxes on real estate, reserves, and premiums, . ° : : ° . . 87,924.64 
Expenses on real estate, : m : . F : ° ‘ ° 6,397.61 
Reinsurance, , ° ° ° ; ° ° + 116,953.89 
Premiums on securities purchased, ° . : . : . : . 44,140 08 


Total disbursements, . . ° ° . ° . . j ‘ . $4,282, 351 29 
* Not including $42,990.99 dividends left with the Company to accumulate, which amount is charged in liabilities. , 
ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 

First mortgage loans on real estate (value of poopety mortgaged $37, 520, -_ fire 

insurance as additional collateral $11,063,962), . . - $13,325,352.69 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s es, = ‘ ‘ . ° 2,826;530.00 
Massachusetts State Bonds, . ° : . ° . 99, 500,00 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds, : . : . 926,990 00 
Masonic Hall Ass’n, er Mass., 1st mortgage bonds, . ° ; 70,000.00 
Railroad bonds, . ‘ ° : Bio 
Railroad and other stocks, . . : ° ° 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office building, . ° ‘ A 341,484.07 

mium notes on policies in force, . P ; ° 736,541.70 

Deferred premiums (reserve charged i in liabilities), Net, ° ° ° 498,131.31 
Premiums in course of collection (reserve charged in liabilities), Net ‘ 244,240.99 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due $9, amen 86 ; — but not due 

$445,009.90), : «eo * oa 454,916.76 
Cash on hand and in banks, ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 604,933.70 

Total assets, . : ° ° ° . ‘ ° ° ; ; i $30,960, 145,22 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, Actuaries’ 4%; business of 1901-1902, American 314%, . ° $27,786,498.00 
Reported death claims and matured endowments i in process of adjustment, A 98,076.00 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, 7 P ‘ ° 182, 538.93 
Unpaid dividends due and to becomie due, > 3 ; ‘ . P 254,141.88 
Premiums collected but not yet due. : ° : ° ° : 18,423.66 
Unpaid expenses, bills not presented, ‘ ° ° ‘ . t . 14,441.50 
Total liabilities, . ‘ a ° a 4 ; é 28, 354,119.97 


Surplus, December 31, 1902, ° ‘ . ° ‘ $2, 606,025.25 025,25 








Number of policies issued in 1902, 11 560 ii insuring, 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1902, 67, 508 insuring (including 
reversionary additions), . , ° ° ° ° 


“GAINS FOR THE YEAR. 
Increase in amount of insurance in force, . 
Increase in net assets, . e ¢ e P 


Increase in surplus, 
New insurance written (more than in 1905), 








Inter 
Net 
Pre 
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185i Fifty-Second Annual Statement of the 1903 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., JANUARY I, 1903. 


aieeiaaeteiniembiaiainmadll 
coment 


RECEIPTS. DISBURSEMENTS. 
$2,769,093 84 Death Losses, Matured endow- 
076 ments and Annuities $953)555 24 
ry ek Dividends to Policyholders and 
Surrendered Policies 534,503 84- 


Total paid policyholders.....$1,488,059 08 

Commissions and compensation 
to Agents 406,051 05 
Medical Examiners’ Fees 39,366 93 
87,431 26 

















3,501 29 


Salaries, Printing, Advertising, 

care and repairs of Real Estate 
and all other expenditures 195,278 33 

Excess of Income over Disburse- 
$1,279,385 23 


$3,495,571 88 $3,495,571 88 











LIABILITIES, 

j First Mortgages on Real Estate,. $8,977,510 17 | Reserve on Policies in force, at 4, 
| Home Office Property...........+ 265,000 00 344 and 3 per cent $14,730,963 00 

) Other Real Estate owned by the Claims by Death, papers com- 
| Company 512,882 o1 
) Stocks and Bonds 4,144,108 60 | Claims by Death, papers incom- 
Premium Notes and Loans on plete, and notified Claims..... 

Policies 957,865 55 | Installment Claim Liability 

Cash in Company’s Office.. ..... 516 81 
Cash in banks. 408,657 70 

181,559 25 | Surplus or Additional Guarantee 

Net Deferred and Outstanding over and above all computed 
Premiums. 251,112 31 and contingent liabilities.. 705,149 40 


Total... .cxscecviwentseies $15,699,212 40 $15,699,212 40 

















= — eee 


Policies in Force, 42,712. Increase, 2,676. 
Insurance in Force, $70,864,592. Increase, $4,991,758 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A, MOORE, Secretary. ARCHIBALD A. WELSH, 
SILAS H. CORNWELL, Actuary and Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Auditor. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, WILLIAM D.-MORGAN, M.D., 
Superintendent of Agencies. Medical Director. 
MIP  e 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Me = Fidelity se Casualty ( 


OF NEW YORK. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y, 


HIS Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCE 
CASUALTY T NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-SIX YEAM 
INSURANCE and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALT¢ 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual ing 

SPECIALTIES. from premiums is nearly FOUR MILLIONS of dollars. Its busing 

Bonds of Suretyship for is protected by assets of over FOUR AND A HALF MILLIO} 
Persons in Positions of | including an unearned premium reserve of over ONE MILLI 
Trust. NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special rese 

Personal Accident and against contingent claims of more than THREE-QUARTERS OF 
Health, Liability, Burglary, MILLION, It has paid over FIFTEEN MILLIONS to its poli 
Plate Glass, Steam Boiler, holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its ft 
Elevator and Fly Wheel. not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective I 
SPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES, 

















ALFRED [i. HOYT, ¥. G. 
A. B. HULL, . a. rIccULLOUGH, 


GEO. F. mw ales President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary and Treasurer. s ws Inquiries addressed to this office will 
HENRY CROSSLEY, Asst-Secretary. prompt attention. 
FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWN 


Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 20th, 1908. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 81st of a 


Premiums on Martne Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 3ist Ses BOEB. cccadccicccdicctes ccccncdccccecenccecesesunéoenepeametes 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902. 


Total Marine Premium, ..........ccccocccccocccccccececes ° 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 81st December, 1902 
or received during the al 


WN. P. DIXON GEO. E. IDE, t DIRECTORS : i NBER On Jorn ka | 
GEO. G. E VILLIANS. NT, WW: oeO. F. SEWARD, 





Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and previous years 
Losses occurred, estimated and paid In 1902 


$1,547,140.82 
Less Salvages 
Reinsurances 88,905.68 202,201.64 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses: ; $1,844,989.18 


The Com 

United § 

Loans secured by Goltatoral and s 
Real Estate, eorner Wall and Williai 





i PCS ns PPOUNGR. «4.1 -sdeernetashsoaienscndnesandbeqesnasdebbicenetknsainaetess 
bm = | A pants of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries. 
as 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the"holders thereof, or their legal repre 

on ~~ poe Tuesday, the third of February next. 
he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and pes to the holders thereof, or their legal rrr ced at 
and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produ 
time “ yment, and cancelled. er, ! 
7 A ASvisené < seit bee ome is Goctased a ee net onrnes Srypinme of of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 
‘or which certificates ssucd on an nap Tusedey, e fifth of May nex 

By order of the Board TRUSTE. post a “STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary: 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT FREDER 
C WILLIAM E. DODGE ARLES D. LEVERICH, ALLAS 
CORNELIUS . ELDERT, OVELL 
EW D FLEITMA 
MENT ‘A. GRISCOM, 
SON W , HARD WwW. -™ 
SOHN D.H ETT .» « LEVIP 
|) GEORGE C. CLARK, oe GASS TRDYARD, HENRY PARISH,” 


a *, Ke PawSONS, Vice-Prestdent. COnNT EOL Pp. CHkSON sbeegeryslcti: 








THE INDEPENDENT 


NATIONAL _ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CELIA 
SUALT OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


YEAR 
al incom 


; busin 
LLIO 
LILLIG 
il resen 
2S OF 


Capital Stock, - __- $1,000,000.00 
is aml Reserve for Reinsurance, - 3,231,160.64 
~ BT Reserve for Unpaid Losses, | 373,430.33 

Reserve for other claims, /-- 50,000.00 

Net Surplus, - . - 1,550,802.74 











Total Assets, Jan.1st,1905 $6,205,393.71 
Increase in Assets, $780,956.71. 


Increase in Reinsurance Reserve, $675,674.49. . 
Increase in Net Surplus, $69,529.44. 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B, R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 


PRICE & BRICKELMAIER, 


| Corner William and Cedar Streets, 
ER, 
camammNEW YORK CITY AGENTS. sum 
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Ninety - Third Annual States 


The American Fir 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, PHILADELP 1 








January 3, 1903. . 
ASSETS _: 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Stocks and Bonds 





$2,534,984 | 


Outstanding Losses . $144,382 1 
Reinsurance Reserve and Other Claims 1,710,780 











CAPITAL STOCK 
SURPLUS 





$2,534,984 | 











THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
JOHN H, PACKARD, Jr., Vice-President and Secretary. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Treas. and Asst. Secretary. , 
WILLIAM B. KELLY, General 





DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS H,. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES S, WHELEN, 


ISRAEL MORRIS, EDWARD F. BEALE, 
PEMBERTON S, HUTCHINSON, JOHN S, GERHARD, q 
JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, EDWARD LOWBER WELS&;, 


ARCHIBALD. R. MONTGOMERY, 





Ue hiae oe ee 








